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Water Hammer Arrester 























year annoying, bothersome banging it causes is 

ample reason for getting rid of water hammer. But 
far more important—today especially—is the often- 
overlooked, costly damage it can do. 


Whenever the flow of water in a pipe is suddenly 
stopped, the velocity of the onrushing liquid builds up 
a surge of pressure that rebounds along the pipeline, 
weakening valves, pipe, fittings and equipment. With 
today’s tendency toward more and more quick closing 
valves, the elimination of water hammer is becoming 
increasingly more important. 





In the WADE Wacor Water Hammer Arrester you have the final answer to 
this problem. It is a carefully engineered arrester which has proved itself in 
installations all over the country. Its mechanical-pneumatic principle of oper- 
ation brings permanent, positive relief—ends all the limitations of the usual 
makeshift attempts to control water hammer. Exhaustive fatigue tests show that 
its service life exceeds that of the valves and fixtures with which it is installed. 


Investigate this simple, easy way to end water hammer troubles once and for 
all. Write for new bulletins containing simple selection charts and installation 
recommendations. 










For DRAINS and PLUMBING 
SPECIALTIES, too — a NEW 
source of supply that is 75 years old. 





~ 


@ There is nothing new about the name of 
Wade to buyers and specifiers of drains and 
similar plumbing specialties. It represents 
more than 75 years of experience in this 
specialized field. 

Today, however, that name takes on a 
new and fuller meaning. For the Wade 
Manufacturing Co. has now been consol- 
idated with Woodruff & Edwards, Inc., one 
of the largest jobbing foundries in the world. 
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DIVISION OF WOODRUFF & EDWARDS, INC. 


This meshing of two powerful forces to 
serve you marks an important new source 
of supply for wartime America, and for the 
postwar years to come. To Wade ‘“know- 
how” has been coupled the facilities of an 
organization which has had an equally long 
and outstanding record in the production of 
finest quality castings. 

You can expect big things from this com- 
bination—like the Water Hammer Arrester 
above. Remember the name Wade . 
for a prompt answer to your every need 

. . « and for far greater dollar value. 


—— 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
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HERE S A HOUSE somewhere in that 
A of clippings — in fact, several 
houses. That’s the difficulty; can you 
sift out all those ideas, weigh their mer- 
its, and decide just which ones belong 
in that house you’re going to build 
when the war’s over? Better plan now 
to get the expert help and advice of 
an architect! It pays off in lasting sat- 


isfaction ... and heacaches avoided. 


Sure, some mistakes can be fixed up 
after you ve built, but then again, some 
can’t. For example, you can re-hang a 
door that swings the wrong way, but 
what’s to be done with cellar steps that 
menace the safety of the whole family? 
Haven’t we all known of a house that 
looked charming in the plans, but 
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which wouldn’t accommodate the fur- 
niture? Then there’s the house that’s 
ideal in dry weather, but always has a 
big leaky spot on the living room ceil- 
ing when the rain blows from a certain 
direction. A trained mind could have 
forestalled all these troubles, and in 
addition assured the homeowner of 
good taste in design, adequate resale 
value, and low maintenance cost. 


Plan your house now! 
START RIGHT— 
WITH AN 
ARCHITECT. 





EDWARDS 


You wouldn’t think of building a hospital or 
school without an Architect-Engineer. Your 
house is just as important—protect your in- 
vestment by employing an architect. In most 
cases you save at least his fee in the many 
wise economies he'll suggest. 


SINCE 1872 


Communication Equipment for 


Homes, Institutions and Industry 


EDWARDS and COMPANY, NORWALK, CONN. ° In Canada: Edwards and Company, Ltd. 
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That's the beginning of a performance story of ; mt 
the nearly 100 tons of Anaconda Brass Pipe which ingly difficult, the wisdom of specifying rustproof, 

was installed when San Francisco’s famed Russ corrosion-resistant pipe has been proved time and / 
Building was constructed in 1927. time again. 4325 : 

It isn’t a record. Rather it is an example of the THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 

durability and dependability of Anaconda Brass General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Pipe. In recent years, as manpower and material Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
shortages made maintenance problems increas- In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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VIEWS 


Data wanted 
Changes of address 


Headroom or Snow Loads? 


Dear Editor: 


With private construction restricted by 
the war it is clear that the architectural 
magazines are hard put to assemble an 
attractive array of recent work. 


While I note with satisfaction that 
much space is being devoted to postwar 
problems I am, on the other hand, fre- 
quently dismayed at some of the exe- 
cuted work that receives the editors’ 
O.K. for publication. 


A case in point appears on pages 71-73 
of the November PENCIL POINTS, show- 
ing a porch design which seems to me 
to show no merit whatsoever. I admit 
being somewhat of a mossback yet I 
fail to see any sound reason for pub- 
lishing work, either in traditional or 
modern vein, which shows an utter 
lack of common sense on the part of 
the designer. 


The public criticises the architect more 
severely when a building is found im- 
practical than when it lacks aesthetic 
value. The photographs above men- 
tioned show a design which is not only 
impracticable but which could have 
been made more attractive by the elim- 
ination of its head-busting feature, i.e. 
the brace under the center of the porch 
beam. 


To satisfy my curiosity I sketched the 
design as built and as it should have 
been done had the designer given con- 
sideration to the frailties of the human 
skull. No extra lumber would have been 
required, and I feel sure that among 
the occupants much cursing could have 
been avoided. 


CARL C. TALLMAN 
Unadilla, N. Y. 


AS BUILT 





SA WE Pec PornTS 
NOVEMBER 1945 
pages 71-73 


AS IT COULD HAVE BEEN 


Mr. Tallman’s method might provide 
more headroom; the roof in question 
was designed to hold 80 lb. per sq. ft. 
of snow, useful as insulation. Would 
the suggested scheme carry the snow 
load? —EDITORS 
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TO OO Be ggg ge gn 
CAS. e - Kop 


Ah! 
Dear Editor: 


I want to make a point of congratulat- 
ing you on the recent numbers of PEN- 
cIL POINTS and their effective use of 
the material presented. You have shown 
throughout this new edition flexibility; 
ingenuity, and quality, and are doing 
a real service to the profession. 


WILLIAM EMERSON, F.A.I.A. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Housewife Speaks 


Dear Editor: 


Whether you architects realize it or 
not, women—housewives, who live and 
work in houses—will have much more 
to say about the future of modern 
architecture than Lescaze, Wright, et al. 


There are thousands of women living in 
$5,000 homes, and $20,000 homes, and 
homes costing even more, who are do- 
ing their own housework for the first 
time. That lovely white mantel with 
the Adam detail is very beautiful to 
look at when it’s clean, and is kept that 
way by a good cleaning women. Most 
of us collect antiques and love conven- 
tional things, but are beginning to 
realize that we’re putting up with in- 
conveniences and work—making trim- 
mings and un-necessities that belong 
back in feudal times when retinues of 
servants were around. I believe those 
times are gone and rightly so. There 
seems to me no reason why a hired 
persons should be able to do what the 
lady of the house is unwilling to do; 
namely, be of so little spirit, and 
possessed of so little imagination, as 
to be willing to drudge all day long just 
to keep a house clean. If a few more 
architects were aware of the endless 
sameness, the wash on Monday, clean 
on Wednesday, week after never ending 
week—sameness of just keeping a house 
clean, before one can start living in it 
—they might change their ideas. 


I think anyone will concede the beauty 
of a modern airplane. It has become 
beautiful in a few short years because 
it is designed from the inside out to 
suit its own purpose, and nobody tried 
to encase it in a preconceived idea of 
what an airplane should be. 


And why the place that we women 
spend 90% of our time in, and even 
you men come home to occasionally 
should be patterned after a Greek or 
Roman Basilica with a few odd closets 
tucked under the eaves, is beyond me. 
Let’s build houses from the inside out, 
starting in my case with me as cook, 
dishwasher, laundress, nursemaid to 
four active boys, cleaning woman, host- 
ess, and, when I have time and energy 
left over, wife. 


Let’s let the outside-in builders, the 
facade starters, build store fronts. You 
moderns build something (whether it’s 
considered good architecture or not) 







that’s suited to the business of living, #7 
where Mother can enjoy her family and §F 
friends without groaning at the pros- 
pect of cleaning up afterwards. 


Enclosed $5.00 for a two year subscrip- 4 
tion to PENCIL POINTS because I’m go- 4 
ing to have a modern home someday. - 


HELEN K. CLAWSON (Mrs. DUDLEY) | 
Aurora, Ohio — 


THE SUCCESSFUL FAILURE— 


An Architectural Tragedy 
by Thomas H. Creighton 


T see that Waldo S. Thriggins has be- 
come general manager of the Builder’s 
Products Manufacturing Company Ine, 
I knew Waldo very well at one time, 
and I understood his long futile at- 
tempt to be an architect. His person- 
ality was so compelling and his appear- 
ance so striking that it was impossible. 


Waldo looked so thoroughly like a great 
architect that no one could ever believe 
that he wasn’t. Even in architectural 
school, where I met him, underclassmen 
would’ point to him in the yard and | 
whisper rumors of his prowess. As & 
matter of fact I can see him yet 
beetling his formidable brows, which | 
were the only brows I have even seen © 
that really could beetle, and clenching ~ 
his fists in impressive frustration while | 
Professor Morgenstein developed his | 
partis and rendered his projects. None — 
of us other students minded that the ~ 
staff gave him all their time, for his” 
work brought great honor to the school. — 
During that period I doubt if he drew 
a line. 3 


Waldo always felt that he could have | 
won the Paris Prize. During the years” 
when he was at Atelier Plink it was al- 
most impossible to get near his board 
through the “niggers.” “If I could” 
have made a suggestion—only one—I © 
think I might have gotten to the finals,” 
he told me. 


For several years he was an associate | 
in the firm of Atwater, Atwater, At-— 
water, and Associates. (It was his ap- 
pearance, not his name, that was val- 
uable to the firm.) They insisted that 
he should work on nothing but presen- 
tation drawings of the hotels that they 
specialized in. Anything else would be 
a waste of his talent. Young Johnny 
Atwater made all the cales—he had the 
patience and could save Waldo that 
drudgery. Joe Atwater loved to run 
washes, and in the evenings (they 
worked overtime if they worked at all) 
Joe ran the green-blue skies down the ¢ 
stretch, past the collegiate gothic tips 
on the modern ‘vertical piers until the 


neo-classic base stood out in good bold : 
sales appeal. Old Jim Atwater stayed A 
until the small hours and rendered the in 
buildings themselves. It was the only fe 
pleasure he got out of architecture, Pp 

(Continued on page 10) ir 
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Aictorious peace will lead us out of the 


Brkness of this great world crisis. It is not 
snough for us to win the war. We must join 
together in the task of world rehabilitation — 


7 bringing LIBERTY and EQUALITY to all. 


OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES 

includes every recognized type of 

pile foundation — concrete, compo- 7: | VY VM w ND 

site, precast, steel, pipe and wood. 

Also caissons, construction involv- 

ing shore protection, ship building CONCRE TE PILE COMPA NY 
facilities, harbor and river im- ee oe 
provements and borings for soil Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


investigation. 140 CEDAR STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































(Continued from page 8) 


and it did save Waldo that routine 
work. 


Waldo resigned eventually, and went 
with Bellevue G. Perkins as Chief De- 
signer. “I’m tired of rendering,” he 
told me. “I want to get into real de- 
sign — architecture itself.” Perkins’ 
office got very busy that year, and be- 
fore Waldo had time to put on his 
smock nine designers, a secretary, a file 
clerk, and an old man with a dingy 
grey beard who was a distant relation 
of Mrs. Perkins had been hired to work 
under him. He had a Department. He 
had a Desk. His secretary looked so 
unhappy when she had nothing to do 
that he spent hours every day dictating 
to her. His file clerk drummed his 
fingers on the file cabinet when he had 
nothing to do, and that annoyed Waldo, 
so he began collecting catalogues for the 
boy to file so assiduously that he de- 
veloped one of the best collections in 
the east of early water closet floor 
flange catalogues. Technically, Waldo 
was supposed to criticize and direct his 
designers. Actually, they were all such 
smart young men that he never had 
the courage to criticize, and they held 
him in such respect that they did not 
want to bother him by asking direc- 
tions. 


As a final attempt to get into the “feel” 
of architecture, as he expressed it to 
me, Waldo went with Oliver O. Olivant 
as a field superintendent. I visited one 
of his jobs and found him struggling 
in vain to get out from behind his desk. 
A young assistant nattily attired in 
old clothes, a plumbing sub-contractor 
in an unkempt new suit, and a mason 
foreman who looked like a mason fore- 
man, as all mason foremen do, were 
restraining him. “There’s no need for 
you to climb that scaffold, Mr. Thrig- 
gins,” they chorused. “You'll just get 
paint on you. We've got it all settled. 
The vent stack goes through the middle 
of the lobby so it’s a mistake, so what 
do we do, we build a pier around it. 
That makes it too obvious to be 4 
mistake, so the architectural magazines 
publish it with an angle shot. It’s all 
settled.” That photograph won a prize 
at the League show that year. 


Waldo left architecture to become gen- 
eral manager of the Builders’ Products 
Manufacturing Company Inc. in order 
to get down to earth, I know. I can 
hear him saying “I’m going to get to 
the real things—I’m going where they 
make the things that buildings are 
built of.” 


I have just seen Waldo. Poor man! He 
welcomed me, locked his door, and 
whispered, “Please, please, find out for 
me what Products we Manufacture for 
what Builders. I can’t get away from 
—his desk long enough to find out, and 
I don’t have the nerve to ask anyone.” 





HAVE YOU CONTRIBUTED TO 
YOUR RED CROSS WAR FUND? 
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Duration Lover 


Close in the quick and blinding dark 
I know 


The secret warmth of you against my 
heart. 

I feel the rapture rising in you slow 

As torture, sudden as pine kindlings 
start. 

Long through the midnights I will know 
the thrill 


Of touching you, feeling that you are 
there 

Closed in the same sweet dark. Tremb- 
ling and chill 

I wait the burning moments we will 
share. 

Now in the distant and reluctant dawn 


When, Lover, I must turn you out at 
last 
The vital current of you still flows on 
Binding my body to you long and fast. 
Always the nights of rapture we have 
had 
Will warm bright memories 
—Electric Pad. 
—LYSBETH BoyD BORIE 


(Mrs. Borie is the daughter of our old friend, 
D. Knickerbacker Boyd.) 


PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL PLATFORM 


The Producers’ Council, representing 
the leading manufacturers of building 
materials and equipment, has adopted 
a detailed and carefully thought out 
platform for postwar construction. 
Copies of the complete platform may be 
had by applying to the Council at 815 
15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. It 
is also printed in full without comment, 
in the December Octagon. 


The platform contains 21 planks: In it 
the Council advocates advance planning 
of building construction now by all pri- 
vate and public agencies and the or- 
ganization by every community of a 
work-pile plan including all sorts of 
construction, repair, and remodeling. It 
also advocates that each element in the 
construction industry should prepare 
now for conversion to peace-time activ- 
ity. To facilitate rapid resumption of 
construction it urges the quick removal 
of present government restrictions. 
Government surpluses of materials and 
equipment, it believes, should be dis- 
posed of through established trade 
channels. 


Members of the Council are encouraged 
to conduct product research designed to 
bring about advancement of the art of 
building and the adoption of dimen- 
sional coordination is pointed to as 
highly desirable. Building codes, says 
the Council, should be revised and im- 
proved to allow war-tested technological 
developments to be applied in peace. 


The industry is urged to intensify ef- 
forts to reduce costs of construction 
and to improve its merchandising meth- 
ods. Authentic information should be 
provided by the industry to bring home 
to the public the importance of sound 
construction. 


The platform recommends also that 
each element in the construction indus- 
try should participate in a comprehen- 
sive training program for existing and 
new personnel and returning service 
men and war workers in order that the 
latest and best in managerial, technical, 
merchandising, and construction prac- 
tices may be effectively used. 


The Council believes that private con- 
struction should be stimulated and fi- 
nanced by newly established privately- 
owned mutual insuring facilities which 
would eventually replace the present 
governmental instrumentalities. Not 
only houses and rental housing, but all 
sorts of commercial and _ industrial 
structures should be encouraged by ade- 
quate provision of private financing 
facilities. Federal aid for public works 
should be limited to projects to serve 
federal purposes. Local public im- 
provements should be financed by taxa- 
tion and borrowing by the level of gov- 
ernment involved. Government spend- 
ing for public works for the purpose of 
creating employment is decried by the 
Council, which also comes out strongly 
against the use of public funds for the 
erection and ownership of housing 
projects. 


The last four planks aim to promote pro- 
tective measures for the public through 
recommending expanded. testing facili- 
ties for materials and equipment; 
through advocating the extension of 
zoning and other means to _ protect 
local environments; through encourag- 
ing the more widespread use of archi- 
tectural, engineering, and other tech- 
nical services for construction projects; 
and through urging the use of competi- 
tive contracts with private construction 
enterprise to perform all public con- 
struction. 
+ . e 

The majority of the things contained 
in this platform are praiseworthy and 
are well calculated to advance the in- 
terests of the several elements of the 
construction industry. 


There appears to be, however, running 
through the document and cropping up 
here and there, a jealous resentment 
against any strong Federal government 
participation in the gigantic postwar 
job that faces us all. We think it would 
have been a far healthier sign if there 
had been evidenced in the Council’s 
platform a determination to act in full 
partnership with the government, each 
element undertaking to do its utmost 
and neither interested in hamstringing 
the other. 


Through our great common purpose, 
to win the war, all of us have been 
working together for the past two years 
and business, industry, finance, agri- 


* culture, labor, and government have all 


thrown their full weight into the effort. 
As a result, we have attained the high- 
est rate of production ever recorded 
and have accomplished the virtual elim- 
ination of unemployment. Objection- 
able as the war-time regulations and 

(Continued on page £0) 
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Paul V. McNutt of the WMC pre- 
dicts that the construction indus- 
try will be able to draw upon a pool 
of skilled labor in 1944. The WMC re- 
port, based on a revised estimate of 
manpower requirements, indicates that 
the total labor force will rise to 66,- 
300,000 by July, an increase of 1,500,- 
000 over last July. This will constitute 
the largest force ever mobilized into 
productive employment or military 
service in the United States. 


Revision in the requirement estimate 
was caused by the fact that employ- 
ment in non-war trades and services 
is not declining, as previously expected, 
and also by the reduction in expected 
armament expenditures for 1944—$76,- 
700,000,000 instead of the original 
$82,400,000,000. Moreover, munitions 
employment will increase only to 10,- 
700,000 instead of 11,600,000 and em- 
ployment in Federal war agencies will 
remain at 1,600,000 instead of rising 
to 2,000,000. 


Numerous allotments for public 
works planning and construction 
were included in H.R.3598, the first 
supplemental national appropriation 
act of 1944, which President Roosevelt 
signed on December 23. The National 
Housing Agency had asked for $200,- 
000,000, received $50,000,000. The 
funds will be divided between new 
public war housing and conversion. 


The Federal Works Agency request for 
$50,000,000, to be used for schools, 
hospitals, waterworks and other facili- 
ties supplementing NHA housing, was 
stricken from the Senate amendment to 
the bill while it was in conference com- 
mittee. Another Senate amendment 
providing $9,000,000 for work relief 
in Puerto Rico was also denied. 


Aeronautic construction appropriations 
were granted to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and the 
Office of Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. The former received the fol- 
lowing amounts: $8,804,200 for Lang- 
ley Field, Va., $2,249,100 for Ames 
Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett Field, 
Calif., $3,936,000 for Aircraft Engine 
Research Laboratory, Cleveland, O. The 
OACA received $9,907,890 “for con- 
struction, building, completion, and de- 
velopment of landing areas and public 
airports, subject to the approval of the 
WMC as to the availability of man- 
power .. . including construction pre- 
viously undertaken by the WPA, and 
for all necessary engineering and ad- 
ministrative expenses in the field.” 


The survey of postwar consumer 
buying intent (backed by ready 
cash) conducted by the U. S. Chamber 


of Commerce indicates that: 


4.4% of the nation’s 35,000,000 families 
intend to build or buy a new home 
within six months after the war is 
over. Of these, according to their own 
estimates, 

23% will spend $3,000 or less 

27% will spend $3,001 to $5,000 

18% will spend $5,001 to $10,000 


12% will spend more than Bs 000 
20% are uncertain. 


This means a postwar building boom 
of at least $7,184,800,000, says the C. 
of C. 


39% of the home owners in America 
would make the following repairs with- 
in six months if the war ended tomor- 
row: 
2,944,000 (families) will paint houses 
outside 
1,168,000 will put on new roofing 
848,000 will decorate interiors 
496,000 will modernize kitchens 
720,000 will add rooms 
528,000 will add new bathrooms 
432,000 will add new porches 
816,000 will install new heating equip- 
ment 
320,000 will renovate bathrooms 
560,000 will “make repairs” 
272 will install new plumbing 
144,000 will refinish floors 
368 will remodel outside 
144,000 will finish attic or basement 
512 will do miscellaneous jobs 


67% of farmers who own their own 
farms say they would make farm im- 
provements. 


30% of the families interviewed own 
property other than that in which they 
live. 15% of this number would make 
improvements similar in character to 
those contemplated by home owners. 


The total amount earmarked for post- 
war home and farm improvements is 
$7,500,000. 


Sir Edwin L. Lutyens died in Lon- 
don on New Year’s day at the age 
of 74. The famous British archi- 
tect, president of the Royal Academy, 
was known both for his public build- 
ings and private residences, which 
strongly influenced English architec- 
ture. 


The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects awarded him a gold medal for his 
design of the Whitehall Cenotaph, 
rated the greatest memorial of World 
War I. Eight years later, however, 
the Institute showed such disapproval 
of his work on the Charing Cross 
Bridge development, that he resigned 
and organized a rival organization, the 
Institute of Registered Architects. 


A Protestant, he designed the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of Christ the King 
in Liverpool, largest church in the 
world, which was begun in 1933 and 
will not be completed for another hun- 
dred years. It will have an area larger 
thar St. Peter’s in Rome, a dome 
greater than the Bijapur in Bombay 
and it will be longer than Winchester. 


Among his works are an Indian Parlia- 
ment House and government buildings, 
a vice-regal lodge and several palaces, 
one belonging to the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, reputedly the richest man in the 
world. He also designed the British 
School of Art in Rome, the British 
Pavilion in Paris, the British Art Ex- 





Design and construction 
Developments afield 
Building regulations 
Related professions 


Products progress 


hibition Building in Rome, the Picture 
Gallery and South African War Me- 
morial in Johannesburg, and much of 
the City of New Delhi. 


He disliked the skyscrapers of New 
York, which he saw for the first time 
in 1925, when he came to receive the 
gold medal of the A.I.A., an exceptional 
honor. 


A competition for the design of a 
320-bed Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
at Ballyomen, Lucan County, Dublin, 
has been announced by the Dublin Cor- 
poration, Municipal Authority for Dub- 
lin, Ireland. The competition is open 
to all qualified architects—members of 
the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland, members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, of the 
American Institute of Architects, and 
all architects registered in these coun- 
tries or in accredited bodies elsewhere. 


Prizes are £500, £350, £250 and £150 
(about $2,000, $1,400, $1,000 and $600). 
Detailed specifications will be sent upon 
application to: 

City Manager and Town Clerk 

Corporation of Dublin 

Public Health Dept. 

Municipal Buildings 

Dublin, Ireland 
No application will be accepted after 
March 13, 1944. A deposit of £3.3 
(about $13.00) must be enclosed. This 
will be returned upon receipt of design 
or return of specifications. 


Paul Lester Wiener, architect and 
designer, will direct prefabrication 
experiments at the New School for 
Social Research in New York. A 
$50,000 grant by an unknown donor will 
enable studies and tests of demountable 
and factory-built structural units. Mr. 
Wiener recently devised the construc- 
tion system known as “ratio struc- 
tures,” with J. L. Sert, town planner. 
This system will be the basis for the 
new research. It is already being ap- 
plied to a housing project and com- 
munity center sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority in Sid- 
ney, N. Y. 


MPR 136, the OPA listing of maxi- 
mum prices on construction ma- 
chinery, has been reissued in an 
up-to-date edition which contains all 53 
amendments made since the last colla- 
tion. A comprehensive list of products 
covered, an index, a table of deprecia- 
tion rates for used products, and a list 
of products not covered by the regula- 
tion (such as bolts and carpenters’ 
tools), are included with the compila- 
tion. 
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American professional men and 
women will be virtually deprived of 
the right to earn a living in Mexico 
if a current proposal wins full legis- 
lative backing. The measure has al- 
ready passed the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies and is awaiting Senate action. 


Professional classes affected by the 
measure, a proposed amendment to the 
Mexican constitution, include physi- 
cians and surgeons, nurses, social work- 
ers, midwives, biologists, bacteriolog- 
ists, radiologists, pharmacists, pharma- 
ceutical chemists, chemical engineers, 
engineering specialists, metallurgical 
assayers, dentists, veterinarians, agri- 
culturists, architects, actuaries, public 
accountants, notaries public, lawyers, 
economists, primary-school teachers, 
professors of higher education, civilian 
airplane pilots, and seamen. The gov- 
ernment would be empowered to add 
other groups as it sees fit. 


The Amendment would apply exclu- 
sively to the Federal District—equiva- 
lent to the United States’ District of 
Columbia—and Federal Territories. It 
is viewed locally as the entering wedge 
for the spread of similar legislation 
throughout the country. Since the ma- 
jority of American professional peo- 
ple are believed concentrated in Mexico 
City, which is located within the Fed- 
eral District, they would be heavily hit 
by the law. 


President Manuel Avila Camacho of 
Mexico has ordered the planning and 
building of a military city at Mazatlan, 
key pacific port which was badly hit by 
a recent hurricane that destroyed at 
least two million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty there. The President assigned the 
military engineering corps to prepare 
plans and a budget for the project, and 
granted full government (federal) 
facilities 


The Illinois Institute of Technology 
has broken ground for the second 
unit of its $3,100,000 campus develop- 
ment program—a building to house the 
automotive research laboratory of the 
Armour Research Foundation. The first 
building, dedicated last January, was 
the Metals and Minerals Research 
Building. The entire project will con- 
stitute a single campus for the college, 
which was formed in 1940 by the con- 
solidation of Armour and Lewis Insti- 
tutes. 


Plans are by Ludwig Mies Van der 
Rohe, founder of the Bauhaus in Eu- 
rope, architect for the Weissenhof 
Siedlung in Stuttgart, the German 
Pavilion for the World’s Fair at Bar- 
celona, the “Tugendhot” at Brno, 
Czechos'ovakia, and the Hague museum 
housing the Van Gogh collection of 
Mrs. Keoller-Mueller. Mr. Van der 
Rohe is chairman of the Illinois Tech 
Department of Architecture. 
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State-aided housing projects in 
various parts of New York, which 
involve as many as 18,225 units, are 
expected to provide prompt postwar 
employment for returning service men. 
The table below shows projects for 
which loan contracts have already been 
signed. In addition to these, the State 
Division of Housing is assisting com- 
munities to draw up preliminary plans 
for at least 6,100 additional postwar 
dwellings. 


Under such arrangements the program 
has already accounted for the erection 
of 4,734 units, completed or under con- 
struction, in production areas. 


All completed units, as well as those in 
process and for postwar construction, 
are permanent housing, in contrast to 
temporary Federal housing. New York 
State is unique in that it alone of the 
48 states has a Division of Housing 
which is empowered to survey housing 
needs, to make grants in aid to local 
communities, and to exercise a degree 
of supervision over design and con- 


struction in order to protect the 
State’s investment. New York’s Divi- 
sion of Housing was set up as a result 
of an amendment to the state consti- 
tution, passed a few years ago, and 
subsequent legislation. It is a branch 
of the Executive Department of the 
state government. Ira H. Robbins, New 
York lawyer, Acting Commissioner of 
Housing, heads the Division. 


The State of New Jersey is also 
making progress in meeting housing 
needs, according to Warren J. Lock- 
wood, New Jersey FHA director. 


Declaring that FHA private builders 
and institutions have finally bridged 
the worst of the housing shortage in 
Jersey war areas, Mr. Lockwood stated 
that more than $43,000,000 worth of 
home construction had been or was 
about to be completed and $9,000,000 
was just under way. Completed pro- 
jects include 6,258 units in one to four- 
family houses and 32 garden apart- 
ments with 3,000 living units. 





NEW YORK STATE HOUSING PROGRAM 
War Housing Projects—Completed and Occupied 


Project Name of 

No. Project 

NYS—1....... Ft. Greene Houses, Bklyn. ...... 

NYS—9....... Nor-Ton Courts, No. Tonawanda 

NYS—10...... Colin Kelly Hts., Tonawanda .... 

NYS—14...... Steinmetz Homes, Schenectady ... 
Lincoln Heights, Schenectady .... 

NYS—18...... Packard Court, Niagara Falls .... 


Center Court, Niagara Falls ..... 


Partially Completed and Occupied 
NYS—17 


re Hathorn Court, Elmira .......... 


No. of 
D.'U. Architect 

Semtrs 3,500......W. K. Harrison ) 
J. A. Fouilhoux Los 1 
Rosario Candela f—sect. 
Albert Mayer t 
Ely Jacques Kahn ! 
William I. Hohauser >—Sect. 2 
Ethan A. Dennison J 
carers ‘oe ) 

enry S. urchi ae Py 

Charles Butler r Sect. 3 
Robert D. Kahn 

-aaatate 200......Roswell E. Pfohl 

“eee 150......Green & James 

pee 258......Atkinson & Karas 

¢aetts 76 

ous 134,.....Assn. of Licensed Architects 

ee RS HS ax a se oo 

eesiere 250......Haskell, Considine & Haskell 


Loan Contract Signed—Site Now Being Acquired 


NYS—27....... Utica Housing Project, Utica .... 


Postwar Shelf 


ania 150......Stanley Pennock 


State-aided war housing to be built by local housing authorities in cooperation 
with the state division of housing—of permanent construction, these projects will 
be available for lower-income families after the war. 


N. Y. City 
NYS—2....... Lillian Wald Houses, N. Y. City ...... | are Frederick L. Ackerman 

Lafayette Goldstone 
NYS—4....... Brownsville Houses, B’klyn ........... 1,560. .Frederick G. Frost, Sr. 

Frederick G. Frost, Jr. 
NYS—5....... Amsterdam Houses, New York City ... 1,024......Atterbury, Corbett & Holden 
NYS—11...... Morrisania Houses, N. Y. City ........ se | Pere Morrisania Assoc. Architects 

Aymar Embury II 

O’Connor & Delaney 

Matthew W. Del Gaudio | 
NYS—12...... Abraham Lincoln Houses, N. Y. City .. 1,388... .. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill- 

E. M. Forbes-Vertner W. Landy 
NYS—18...... Marcy Houses, Brooklyn .............. i, eee Marcy Houses Assoc. Architects 
NYS—19...... Marcy Addition, Brooklyn .......... ee Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith 

F. Platt & Bro.-A. Goldberg 
NYS—20.:7... Gowanus Houses, Brooklyn ........... re Rosario Candela 

Ely Jacques Kahn 

Robert Alen Jacobs 

Wm. T. McCarthy 
NYS—21...... James Weldon Johnson Houses, N. Y. 

Dios. PaKinns.s mace GRR Wp RSs Maa eae 1,486. ....Julian Whittlesey 

Harry M. Prince 

Robert J. Reiley 
Westchester County ; 
NYS—3....... Winyah Gardens, New Rochelle ........ : | re Mayer, Whittlesey-Lyon 
NYS—6....... Cottage Place Gardens, Yonkers ....... | ee Yonkers Assoc. Architects 

Louis F. Thorn 

Frank A. Carr 

Erik Kaeyer 
NYS—7....... Huguenot Gardens, New Rochelle ...... BUG. sve . Mayer-Whittlesey-Lyon 
NYS—16 pet CeCe RNR ies eae Ske eee ee, Me Firm of Frederick G. Frost 
Upstate ei 
NYS—17...... Elmira Housing Projects .............. | eee Haskell, Considine & Haskell 
NYS—27 oe URC BRON FINI oo oN cece 350 

GRAND TOTAL 1,758 
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ira S$. Robbins, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Housing of New York 
State, in outlining procedures es- 
sential to postwar rebuilding of New 
York State communities, made four 
recommendations: (1) end of isolation- 
ism among all groups concerned with 
housing; (2) protection of neighbor- 
hoods from deterioration; (3) com- 
munity restudy of zoning regulations, 
building codes and demolition ordi- 
nances, to check the spread of blight; 
(4) joint study, by all groups inter- 
ested in housing, of the housing market. 


Mr. Robbins’ speech, which was made 
at the Mid-Winter Convention of the 
New York State League of Savings 
and Loan Associations, held at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, also contained an 
analysis of the need for public housing 
among low-income families (quoted on 
page 34 of this issue of PENCIL POINTS 
in the discussion of Valencia Gardens). 


The Association of Technical Em- 
ployees, only national union of techni- 
cal and professional employees in Can- 
ada, has affiliated with the parallel 
American union, the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, a CIO group. The Can- 
adian assocation, which has branches 
in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Wind- 
sor and other areas, will be established 
as an autonomous Canadian division of 
FAECT. 


In announcing the affiliation on De- 
cember 14, President Lewis Alan Berne 
of FAECT stated: “The affiliation of 
the national union of technical em- 
ployees in Canada to FAECT and CIO 
is symptomatic of the thinking of tech- 
nical employees in our nation as well. 
We welcome our Canadian neighbors 
and look forward to our march together 
toward progress and the scientific 
utilization of technical personnel.” 


Ralph Rapson has joined the Archi- 
tectural Department of the School of 
Design in Chicago, under George Fred 
Keck. Trained at the University of 
Michigan and at the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, directed by Eliel 
Saarinen, he has worked with Paul 
Schweiker and L. Moholy-Nagy. 


Mr. Rapson has been prize winner in the 
following competitions: Ladies Home 
Journal Small House, 1938; Insulux 
Glass Block for Roadside Dairy and 
Small House; Kawneer Store Front of 
Tomorrow; and others. Besides being 
associate in the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the School, he is working with 
Mr. Keck on postwar planning. 


Appointment of Charles Joseph M. 
Rieger, Algerian-born architect, to 
the faculty of Cooper Union Art School, 
is announced by Dean Guy Gayler 
Clark. He will teach architectural pre- 
sentation. 


A graduate of the Ecole Nationale 
Supérieure des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
recipient, while a student, of a general 
government scholarship and of an 
award from the Society of Architects 


of Algeria, Mr. Rieger received the an- 
nual award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in 1937—Diplomes de la Société 
des Architectes par le Gouvernement. 


Mr. Rieger came to the United States 
in 1939, collaborating with Norman Bel 
Geddes in designs for the General Mo- 
tors Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair. He also collaborated on the 
Egyptian Pavilion. 


Mr. Rieger has been associated with 
Raymond Loewy of New York, indus- 
trial consultant for Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and other corporations, and also 
aided the French Purchasing Commis- 
sion to organize its mechanical design- 
ing department. 


The Newark, N. J., Central Planning 
Board will soon make a recommenda- 
tion to the City Commission on hiring 
an engineering firm to draw a master 
plan for the city, according to a recent 
announcement by Edward J. Maier, 
chairman of the Board. 


The lack of homes planned for 
children is the greatest failing of 
American cities, according to Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Housing Authority. Miss 
Wood is Chicago’s biggest landlord, 
managing dwelling units that cost -more 
than $42,000,000 and house more than 
6,000 families. 


To Miss Wood, the one or two story 
house is ideal for children, since it 
provides play space so close to the home 
that the child can find recreation with- 
out losing the benefit of vital mother- 
child relationships. She believes that 
the skyscraper is thrilling, but that 
the skyscraper home is not for the fami- 
ly with small children. 


The Design Research Group, in- 
vestigating materials for use in post- 
war building and industrial production, 
will hold its next meeting on Tuesday, 
February lst at 6:30 p.m. at the Ar- 
chitectural League, 115 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. The subject 
for discussion will be “Exterior Build- 
ing Materials for Prefabricated 
Homes.” 


The classified index of New Pencil 
Points’ contents for 1943 has been pub- 
lished as a separate unit, instead of be- 
ing bound with the December issue, in 
order to save paper. Copies can be 
obtained on request. Write to the cir- 
culation department, PENCIL POINTS. 


Trends in postwar apartment heat- 
ing were revealed in the winning plans 
of the $10,000 heating design contest 
run by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company last month. John E. 
Haines, manager of the company’s 
space heating controls division, an- 
nounced that prizes were awarded to 26 
architects and heating engineers for de- 
signs of a system of steam heating and 
its control, and a system of hot water 
heating and its control. The bases of 


the designs were plans for a six-story 
apartment building. 








First Prize of $2,000 each were 
awarded to Clyde H. Baker, Detroit 
architect, for a steam system, and to 
Leonard Weger, Philadelphia architect 
for a hot water system. Second prizes 
of $1,000 went to Paul E. Nystrom, 
Madison, Wisconsin for steam and to 
Walter T. Rolfe, Austin, Texas, for 
hot water. Third prizes of $500 were 
won by Abraham Walton, Jersey City, 
for steam, and John A. MacWilliam 
and Abraham D. Rubin, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., for hot water. 20 honorable men- 
tions of $150 each were equally divided 
among steam and hot water designs. 


Results seem to indicate a trend to 
personalized heat control. All contest 
entrants provided for it. 


Talbot F. Hamlin of Columbia Uni- 
versity will give a series of lectures, 
“The Mediaeval Heritage of the Mod- 
ern House,” on Wednesdays at 4 from 
February 2nd through April 5th in the 
lecture hall of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. 


The School of Design in Chicago, 
directed by L. Maholy-Nagy, is 
opening its spring term on February 
7th for both day and evening classes. 
The Day School offers a re-arranged 
schedule, shortening the four-year 
course for designers to two years and 
nine months (eight terms) and the six- 
year course for architects to four years 
(twelve terms). No previous vocational 
or art training is required, but a full 
high school education is necessary. 


Evening courses are offered to meet the 
individual needs of working students. 
The courses include Architectural and 
Interior Design, Prefabrication, Me- 
chanical Drafting and Blue Print Read- 
ing, Production Illustration. Catalog 
will be sent on request. Address the 
School at 247-257 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, III. 


The School of Engineering of Man- 
hattan College is offering free night 
courses in Engineering, Science, and 
Management for men and women who 
wish to qualify for war industry jobs. 
The classes, sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education, will be held 
in various convenient centers in New 
York City such as the Washington Irv- 
ing High School, near Union Square; 
Manhattan College, near 242nd Street 
and Broadway; at 75 Lewis Avenue, 
Brooklyn; and at 96 Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Applications and a catalog can be ob- 
tained from the War Training Office, 
Manhattan College, New York 63, N. Y. 


The duration of courses varies. Ad- 
mission requirements also vary, and- 
the best qualified candidates will be 
chosen when the number of qualified 
persons exceeds the quota. Most 
courses begin about January 25th. 
There will be no incidental expenses 
except the cost of textbooks. 
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Products Progress 


WAR-STIMULATED 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Laminate Test Program Initiated 
at Johns Hopkins 

The need for an aluminum substitute 
in war aircraft has resulted in a pro- 
gram to test laminated materials. The 
Laminated Section of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association has 
supplied financial support for a test 
center at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. Funds for one year’s work 
have been supplied, and it is possible 
that the center will be maintained in- 
definitely. 


Interest in laminates for aircraft use 
resulted from tests made at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory in Philadelphia and 
at Wright Field of the Army Air Forces 
at Dayton, Ohio. Individual manufac- 
turers collaborated with aircraft plants 
to develop new products and material 
combinations, and the industry began to 
make use of George H. Clark, of 
NEMA’s Laminated Section and of the 
Plastics Industry Committee on Lami- 
nates, as a sort of “one-man clearing 
house” for information on new develop- 
ments. Mr. Clark is vice president and 
chief engineer of the Formica Insula- 
tion Company, Cincinnati. 


It gradually became apparent that no 
one company or group of companies 
was qualified to produce information on 
grades and types of plastics required 
as aluminum substitutes and the in- 
dustry decided to organize and finance 
a test program at a suitable college or 
university rather than use a commer- 
cial testing laboratory or the labora- 
tories of one company; Johns Hopkins 
School of Engineering was eventually 
chosen. Central location and the avail- 
ability of the services of Dr. Ralph K. 
Witt were factors in the choice. Dr. 
Witt who holds various degrees in 
physical chemistry from the Universi- 
ties of Virginia, Johns Hopkins, Cali- 
fornia, and Berlin, has been conduct- 
ing courses to train aircraft and elec- 
trical industry personnel in the use of 
plastics in these fields. 


The NEMA Laminated Section has 
stated the purposes of the research as 
follows: 


“... the testing laboratory could stand- 
ardize these new laminates and assist in 
writing specifications when the mate- 
rials become standard in the indus- 
try. . .. The test agency could save 
the industry much duplication and pro- 
vide data less open to criticism and 
more representative of standard prod- 
ucts.” 


Members of the Laminated Section of 
NEMA are: Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Company, the Formica Insulation Com- 
pany, General Electric Company, Mica 
Insulator Company, National Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Company, Panelyte Corpora- 
tion, the Richardson Company, the 
Spaulding Fibre Company, Synthane 
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Corporation, Taylor Fibre Company 
and the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 





Fiberglas Blanket Insulation 


Effective insulation to reduce the load 
on the air conditioning system is used 
in the huge altitude wind tunnel for 


research on aircraft engines, being 
built at the Cleveland Airport by the 
National Advisory Committe for Aero- 
nautics. 


The tunnel will be used by the Com- 
mittee’s Aircraft Engine Research Lab- 
oratory to improve the high altitude 
performance of aircraft engines and 
engine installations for the Army and 
Navy Air Forces. Provision is made 
for the creation in the tunnel of a wind 
velocity of 500 miles per hour, and 
other flight conditions encountered in 
the stratosphere where planes and en- 
gines must cope with temperatures that 
fall as low as 48 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit; and air pressure thinning 
to four pounds per square inch. 


During tests the tunnel will be sub- 
jected to vibration, requiring an in- 
sulation material that will not shake 
down and leave empty spaces for the 
inflow of heat from the outside at- 
mosphere. Fiberglas was_ selected 
largely because the interlaced glass 
fibers form a resilient mass that it is 
believed will withstand the effects of 
such vibration. Other considerations 
were the incombustibility of the mate- 
rial, and the fact that it is not harmed 
by moisture due to condensation or 
other causes. 


| Photograph shows the application of 


Fiberglas insulation and plate covering 
at the tunnel. 


The Fiberglas insulation was manu- 
factured by Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation and supplied through the 
Crane Company. 


Wartime Toilet Compartments 


Compressed cement-asbestos board 
partition panels, and doors edged with 
steel and with steel posts and headrail 
bracings are features of “Sanybestos” 
wartime toilet compartments. 


Complete door hardware and partition 
fittings are furnished for each unit. 
Doors and partition panels are made of 
asbestos board, 1%” thick, consisting 
of two sheets of compresed cement as- 





bestos board laminated to two sides of 
a rigid structural core of insulation 
board. The doors are bound all around 
with protective steel channel. Asbestos 
board affords a comparatively smooth 
finish and is fabricated with the smooth 
side exposed. 


Available from material on hand and 
in connection with orders carrying a 
priority rating of AA-5, or furnished 
without priority rating with wood posts 
and headrails. 


Descriptive bulletin available from The 
Sanymetal Products Co., Ine., 1701 
Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Industrial Fluorescent Fixture 


As a step in providing fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures for areas where high levels 
of illumination are required, or where 
high-bay mounting is necessary, Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc. announces 
its model HF-235R industrial fluores- 
cent unit. This unit uses two 100-watt 
lamps and is of the same basic simpli- 
fied design as the recent 40-watt lamp 
models. 


Suited to individual or continuous-row 
mounting, the fixture may be suspended 
by direct chain suspension, direct con- 
duit mounting, messenger cable-clamp 
assembly, or surface mounting with 
bolt or lag screw. It meets WPB re- 
quirements as to minimum use of criti- 
cal materials. 


The new unit rounds out Sylvania’s 
line of “Fluorescents for the Future” 
and supplements the predecessor fix- 
tures, HF-100R and HF-150R indus- 
trial fluorescent units. 





Flameproofed Plywood 


The American Lumber Company is 
flame-proofing sheets of plywood, a car- 
load at a time, by its Minalith process 
—to remove the one serious disadvant- 
age of plywood. The result is a fire- 
resistance like that of the flame-proofed 
timber used in the Navy’s new all-wood 
blimp hangars. 


The treatment employs a combination 
of chemicals under pressure, which fills 
the wood cells throughout the plies with 
chemicals which are said to inhibit en- 
tirely the flaming characteristics of 
wood. Moreover, it is reported to pre- 
vent delamination of the plies. 
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This highly modern Robinson Store, using Brasco Store Front 
Construction, is an excellent example of present-day design in- 
corporating tomorrow's ideas in business-building display value. 
Architect, Sidney H. Morris, Chicago. 





BRASCO STORE FRONTS 
OF TOMORROW- Hese Doday 


In looking ahead to your post-war store fronts, it 
is important to base your ideas and plans on existing 
constructions which have definitely proven their prac- 
tical worth in actual service. 


Here, for instance, is shown an existing Brasco 
Store Front installation, which in its many advanced 
features of design and merchandising value, most 
assuredly anticipates the future. 


The store has the appearance of being entirely open 
to the sidewalk, exposing a complete view of the attrac- 
tive interior to passers-by. Note the glass screen at the 
entrance door line, with well immediately behind, 
displaying the models. 


Brasco Construction has always embodied forward 
looking features, to provide modern permanent beauty, 
girder-like strength, dependable glass safety. Our 
thirty years of experience in the field offer convincing 
proof of the soundness and success of these principles. 
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BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) . . ILLINOIS 


National Distribution Assures Effective Installation 
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A Portion of the Master Plan of San 
Francisco—San Francisco City Plan 
Commission. 


The action of Congress in petulantly 
ending the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board has set many heads wag- 
ging over this body blow to the accept- 
ance of the planning concept. It ob- 
scures a development that has not 
aroused comparable attention: in the 
last five years nearly every one of our 
metropolitan cities has activated, re- 
vivified, or increased the tempo of its 
city planning. Commissions that were 
dormant have been given substantial 
appropriations; for the first time in 
two decades there are more key posts 
to be filled than there are competent 
planners to fill them. Interestingly, too, 
; it is becoming accepted tradition for 
the municipal civil service commission 
to waive the usual requirement of local 
residence; and city planners take their 
place with the small company of city 
managers, health officers, and school 
superintendents for whom the citizens 
seem to demand of their officials that 
they comb the nation.for the best- 
equipped candidate. 


The City and County of San Francisco 
offer a significant token that the Com- 
mission “is now performing the func- 
i tions for which it was created. It is 
planning. ... ” as the Director of 
Planning reminds the Commission in 
his foreword. For somewhat over a 
year L. Deming Tilton has been as- 
sembling a staff and starting work on 
the elements of a master plan; other 
reports are promised on Public Works, 
i Land Uses and Population, Housing 
t and Urban Redevelopment, etc. It is 
clear from the present report (“in fact, 
the first technical report ever prepared 
for publication by the City Planning 
Department”) that thinking is going 
forward on other problems, because 
the proposals for shoreline development 
are clearly tied in with industrial, rec- 
reational, residential, aeronautical, and 
other considerations. 


It would doubtless have been more logi- 
cal to present the land use and popu- 
lation segment first. I do not know 
Mr. Tilton’s reason for first putting 
forward his shoreline plans. The prob- 
lem is striking, dramatic; it reveals 
clearly the many facets with which the 
Commission is to deal; it has obvious 
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metropolitan or regional implications; 
it has clearly suffered thus far from 
piecemeal, disjointed, unplanned treat- 
ment, some part of it is certain to catch 
the interest of every citizen. Perhaps 
the subject is currently agitated; per- 
haps there are proposals which may 
early be gotten under way. 


Whether the solutions offered are cor- 
rect, an occasional visitor to San Fran- 
cisco cannot judge. The report seems 
a model of presentation: graphic, sim- 
ple, hard-headed, realistic. Mr. Tilton 
offers it as “a new type of planning. 
The entire waterfront must be studied 
and the utility and economic signifi- 
cance of its development to date ap- 
praised in the light of current and 
postwar needs.” It is an excellent au- 
gury of what the City and County may 
expect from its revivified Commission. 
I wish only that Mr. Tilton had not 
been severely anonymous and had let 
us know who among his staff had con- 
tributed to the report. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 


ies For Cities: 


A Guide for Community Administration 
Service. 1813 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois, 1948. 77 pages. $1. 


This small booklet, comprising some 
seventy odd pages and appearing in the 
modest form of a pamphlet, is certain- 
ly the most significant and most useful 
among the innumerable publications 
that have come to our attention during 
the last year. It is @ bequest to the 
fellowship of planning minded from 
the late National Resources Planning 
Board, recently killed in action when a 
cantankerous Congress refused the ap- 
propriation for continuing its import- 
ant work. The publication is based on 
the results of an experiment under- 
taken some time ago by the Urban 
Section of the NRPB in three cities— 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Tacoma, Washington—for 
the purpose of developing a technique 
for accelerated planning. (An _ illus- 
trated report on these demonstration 
projects has been published in NEW 
PENCIL POINTS, August 1943). 


Usirig the experience gained in this ex- 
periment, the booklet goes on describ- 
ing step by step, the method of pro- 
cedure to be followed in working out a 
community plan. The material is ar- 
ranged in a series of divisions, the ar- 
rangement strictly based on priority 
considerations putting first questions 
first so that the answers can be prop- 
erly related to each other and finally 
integrated into a comprehensive plan. 
In this sense the little booklet is of 
broader use than any voluminous hand- 
book on the technique of planning. It 
intends to be a guide to community 
planning and it fulfills this purpose in 
a most satisfactory way by using a 
common, non-professional language de- 
scribing how to make an analysis of 
the community, its social, economic and 





physical structure, then how to put the 
results together in the synthesis of a 
plan, and finally indicating in a sum- 
mary how the plan so produced can be 
brought into action. 


It is another special merit of this pub- 
lication that, in describing the questions 
to be asked during the planning pro- 
cedure, it always indicates the sources 
from which most likely the answers 
may be obtained. And it does so, not by 
just referring to those public and pri- 
vate agencies, educational, religious 
and welfare institutions, civic organi- 
zations and councils, which should be 
called upon for cooperation. Again and 


again the pamphlet emphasizes that to ~ 


secure such cooperation is an essential 
part of any planning strategy. Only 
by active participation of the citizenry 
at large can an understanding be 
spread of the purposes and possibilities 
of planning. Only in this way can we 
expect to create a public opinion neces- 
sary to decide the primary question of 
all planning, the question of what is 
desirable. When this question will be 
definitely settled by public consent, the 
obstacles which today are still retard- 
ing our way to action, will no longer 
exist. 

WALTER CURT BEHRENDT 


Technique of Plywood 


by Charles B. Norris, I. F. Laucks, Inc., 
Publishers, $2.50. 


This is a highly technical volume on the 
mechanics of plywood. It is a reprint 
of a series of articles which appeared 
previously in Hardwood Record. 


The subject of the book is the stress 
analysis of various plywood elements 
and construction. It will be helpful to 
engineers engaged in the design of 
structures in which plywood sheets are 
used as stressed skin coverings. It de- 
scribes the two dimensional elastic 
theories for wood and plywood, the 
manufacture of plywood and the vari- 
ous aspects of warpage of plywood. 
The volume is not easy reading and 
only specialists in the field will be in- 
terested in it. 

JOSEPH DouGLAS WEIss, Architect 


Reading Blueprints in the Machine 
Industries 

by Carlton Dwight. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 330 
West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 152 
pages, 9" x 12", 182 illustrations, $2.25. 


Carlton Dwight, an instructor in the 
vocational department of Central and 
North High Schools, Binghamton, New 
York, prepared this text for those who, 
as a result of the war, have entered the 
machine trades with little or no back- 
ground in blueprint reading. The auth- 
or describes purpose and methods, 
provides practical problem units for 
home study. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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WITH ANDERSEN 
COMPLETE WOOD WINDOW UNITS 


When WINDOWALLS stand between the comfort of the indoors and the 
frosty outlines of a winter-wrapped scene, then windows must perform the 
two essential functions now assigned to them by progressive architectural 
thinking. For, while framing the outside view, they must also act as a wall, 
insulating and protecting inside comfort. 

WINDOWALLS that are engineered to meet these exacting requirements 
are made today by Andersen. An example is this use of Andersen Horizontal 
Gliding Window Units in a home designed by McEnary and Krafft, Archi- 
tects, Karl E. Humphrey, Jr., associate. For details, see Sweet’s Catalog. 


BAYPORT * MINNESOTA 

















(Continued from page 18) 


Periodicals 


The periodical reviews were written by 
Margaret Greenough King. 


United States 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. The 
Board of Directors of The American 
Institute of Architects, meeting last 
month in Memphis, discontinued The 
Octagon and authorized publication of 
a more comprehensive Journal of The 
American Institute of Architects as The 


Institute’s official organ. 


Of pocket size, printed partly on an- 
tique paper, partly on coated, the 
Journal will discuss problems of the 
architect’s practice and the wider rami- 
fications of his relationship to society 
in general. Although it is to be spar- 
ingly illustrated (under present paper 
restrictions) it will not be a picture 
book; it will not be a record of con- 
temporary work; it will not be a draft- 
ing-room tool. Its aim, rather, is re- 
portedly to be a medium of discussion. 


The Board’s action followed a pre- 
liminary study of The Institute’s pub- 








Save Heat... and Time... in 


COMMERCIAL GARAGES 


Tight closing keeps drafts out, keeps heat in. Easy operation 
saves time, reduces maintenance to a minimum. Electric door 
operators provide efficient remote control. 


Use the BARCOL OVERdoor and Electric Operator 


Get this equipment NOW for remodeling jobs. Be sure to 
specify it when complete new garages can again be built. The 
owners of commercial garages now having BARCOL OVER- 
doors and Electric Operators swear by this equipment, not at it. 
High quality materials and construction, experienced engineer- 
ing, and careful installations insure accurate, durable, depend- 
able operation. Let us prove these claims... 


FACTORY-TRAINED 


SALES and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


oeu MILL Se. 
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lication needs by various committees 
over a period of several years. 


Henry H. Saylor has been appointed 
Editor, and the Journal will be pub- 
lished monthly, starting with a January 
issue. A Board committee of Edgar 
Williams (chairman), James R. Ed- 
munds, Jr., and Douglas Orr has been 
formed to act as adviser to the Editor 
and generally to guide the destinies of 
the Journal. Editorial and publication 
offices will be at The Institute’s head- 
quarters, The Octagon, Washington, 
D. C. 


INTERIORS (November). As is possi- 
ble when a decorators’ magazine ven- 
tures into the field of architecture, 
fumbles in terminology occur, no doubt 
because the bases of the two professions 
are so dissimilar. This is true of the 
discourse on “A New House in Con- 
necticut.” On the other hand consid- 
erable perspicacity is shown when a 
competent architect such as Ernst 
Payer is employed to outline the re- 
quirements of a small museum, as he 
does in this issue. 


The note of “the safest way is in the 
middle” pervades an editorial in this 
issue on the public’s response to various 
new developments in homes and 
furniture. 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER (Sep- 
tember, 1943). Two articles are of 
especial interest in this issue. The five 
Lanham Act Projects of the city of 
Los Angeles as covered by Harrison 
Stephens, demonstrate the success pos- 
sible to achieve under this Act and 
under pressure of time and material 
scarcity. The amazing Robert Mc- 
Carthy, wartime building contractor 
equal to Henry J. Kaiser in speed of 
construction is given his second round 
of applause in this magazine. He is 
worth watching as interest increases in 
prefabrication. 


(October, 1943). Plastics are the major 
concern of this issue. The articles are 
well illustrated. Howard Blakeslee, 
writing of plastic bonded plywood and 
metal has something to offer. Three 
Stanford University Fraternity Houses 
by John K. Branner are also described. 
The San Diego housing projects pub- 
lished here are perhaps inferior to Los 
Angeles’ work. 


The magazine has been running com- 
ments on present-day architecture, “The 
Architectural Profession Needs A 
Voice,” by Louis La Beaume, who states 
that the traditional architect was a 
“master builder.” He is not speaking 
of the Medieval or Renaissance archi- 
tects, but of past and present copyists. 
It is evident to most that the archi- 
tect of today is the true master builder 
as were the original ancients for he 
builds with materials at hand, does not 
merely decorate with outmoded sym- 
bols of another age as do architects 
who copy the aesthetics of another age. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Assignments 
for 1944 





This year will be highly critical for all Americans, including architects. 
There are many problems to solve, many jobs to be done before we may 
confidently confront the sudden emergency of Victory. 


Construction volume will be smaller this year than last and new war build- 
ing projects will be few. To counteract this in part, more postwar projects 
are being initiated, though only a fraction of what will be needed has yet 
appeared in architects’ drafting rooms. Somehow, the number must be 
stepped up. For the sake of national economic health, we must assemble a 
vast stockpile of designs for private as well as public projects, ready to put 
under construction as soon as men and materials are again available. 


The urgency of the situation is independent of politics. The building in- 
dustry must be ready to do its large share in reconversion, no matter who is 
elected. It can’t do that share without plans, and plans take time to prepare. 
Every architect, therefore, should from now on promote in every legitimate 
way the advance planning this year of private construction projects. Even 
at the risk of seeming to engage in a selfish quest he may have to initiate 
ideas for needed postwar building and go after capital to sponsor it. 


Closely related to this duty, and perhaps even taking precedence over it, 
is the obligation of the architect to fight for the acceptance of comprehen- 
sive planning as a basis for guiding the future of his own community, 
whether large or small. In many cities architects are already working 
with and for their Plan Commissions to this end. But many communities 
have not yet taken the first steps. To insure the kind of results we all want, 
every community not already prepared should. now be carefully but 
rapidly developing a general scheme into which all individual projects will 
fit in proper relationship. The architect must help to get this work under 
way in his own city or town. 


The problems of architectural education in the future may not seem quite 
as pressing, but we are sure the schools must be doing some worrying about 
them. The profession should be doing a little worrying too, for although 
the schools do the actual training, architects in practice bear some respon- 
sibility for determining how the schooling of young men should be modified 
to meet the conditions of tomorrow. How much city planning and how much 


engineering should be added to the curricula and can the emphasis on cul- 


tural background be safely reduced? With what philosophy should design 
be taught so that architectural graduates will fit into a changing world yet 
not be misfits in the world as it is? How will returning service men 
be handled? How far need the schools go in increasing adult education 
through extension courses to be taken by older architects who have fallen 
out of step with the times? Get in touch with your own school or with 
those in your vicinity and discuss the problems with the educators. Your 
counsel will be appreciated. 


The organization of the profession itself still needs improvement. Unifica- 
tion is far short of its goal and the moves recently made toward strengthen- 
ing the AIA need continued and increased support by the membership. 
There is every temptation to let these things slide while the war is going on. 
That temptation must be overcome, and each individual architect must help, 
during this very year, to weld the whole professional body into a strong 
unit, ready and able to fight for the advancement of architecture. 


A profession evists to serve society, and upon how well and how much it 
serves will depend the esteem in which it is held. The architect may have 
to battle his way through opposition during coming months in order to 
achieve the things he knows he can do and that should be done to serve the 
public welfare. Performance, not clamor, will win him the recognition he 
needs and wants. Let’s make 1944 a year of performance! 
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Valencia Gardens 
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USHA Housing in San Francisco, Calif. 
Harry A. Thomsen, Jr.; William Wilson Wurster, Associated Architects 


Chis 246-unit project was conceived under the USHA slum clearance 
program. Preliminary planning started in 1939; construction pro- 
ceeded before and during the war, with the usual priority trouble; 
and in late spring, 1943, it was completed. By this time, war-workers’ 
housing had become the dominant question, and although there had 
long been a waiting list composed of the low-income families for whom 
it had originally been intended, only war workers could be admitted 
as tenants—and, as Wurster states, “probably only in-migrant work- 
ers at that.” 


This is, it seems, almost the only way in which Valencia Gardens does 


not fulfill expectations. But in thus changing purpose, it is helping to 
meet a problem of monumental proportions, one which is particularly 
acute on the West Coast. It would be interesting to compare Valencia 
with the mushroom defense and war housing developments, but the 
comparison would be unjust to both. 


In discussing Valencia Gardens with the architects, the essential hu- 
manity of the basic scheme kept entering the conversation. This is 
something hard to convey in pictures, even though they be in color. 
It is the more difficult when the excellent landscape plan, the work of 
Thomas D. Church, is seen to be somewhat formal—a condition due 
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to certain requirements which will be more fully discussed later. The 
best way to make the point clear is probably to quote the architects: 


“Early in the design we agreed to do all we could to stress the dignity 
of the individual. There would be no emphasis on the great axis which 
would only serve to show how small each family was in the sum total. 
There would be no emphasis on the office or community facilities as 
an architectural motif; they would just be available when wanted. 


“Each apartment to be entered from a balcony has small wing walls 
which designate a portion of the balcony as belonging to that apart- 
ment. Each living room has a window with a low sill, and a railing 
for security, so that a mother may look down into the garden, or to 
see her children, rather than just look across at other apartments. 
For the same reason we painted portions of the buildings in different 
colors, so that the immensity might be reduced, and at the same time 
the whole might be lively and gay. We had hoped for individual space 
heaters ; but for such a compact scheme central heat, run by time clock 
and exterior thermostat, proved cheaper considering the 20-year 
amortization period, so individual heaters lost out.” 


Too many times has it seemed that the designers of low-cost housing— 
and good housing at that—have forgotten the individual in trying to 
produce for the mass, to meet governmental requirements, to achieve 
what was theoretically the ‘“‘best” result. None of this straining at 
restrictions is evident in the completed Valencia Gardens, although 
there undoubtedly were numerous struggles in the course of its design 
and construction. Here we have the work of competent, mature archi- 
tects, who understood the intent of governmental standards, who 
turned what might have been obstacles into simple conditions of the 
problem. 


Site and Landscape Design 


Valencia Gardens is an urban project in the heart of San Francisco’s 
Mission District, an area which was settled in Spanish days when the 
Mission Dolores was founded. Its climate is the best in the city, being 
normally free from the summer wind and fog to which more exposed 
sections of the city are subject. Nearby are excellent stores, schools, 




















and parks. Good transportation is immediately available; a private 
automobile is less a necessity here than elsewhere in the city. 


The site was an old ball park, except for a few lots at the west, which 
simplified its acquisition. In developing it, the decision was made to 
divide the area into courts so as to provide no great sweep through 
which the prevailing northwest summer and north winter winds could 
gather momentum. There was, at one time, a question as to whether 
to have three garden courts opening south, with two service courts, 
or two garden courts and three service courts. The Housing Authority 
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favored three garden courts, a 
decision in which Wurster now 
concurs, although it places the 
two end wings away from serv- 
ice courts, so that tenants here 
must cross gardens to get to 
laundries. 


The garden courts were inten- 


Btionally developed somewhat. 


Sformally. This is a city devel- 
Bopment, so landscaping is ap- 
proached as something urbane, 
elegant—distinctly not with the 
idea of transforming a multi- 
family dwelling into a little cot 
inthe country. The raised beds 
serve two main purposes, and 
in so doing resolve a very prac- 
tical difficulty. Such gardens 
are also living and play spaces; 
and USHA has found that out- 
door living space must be paved 
@to prevent: exhorbitant main- 
Bienance costs. The raised beds 
at Valencia are barriers to 
those who would otherwise cut 
across them, the brick walls 
form natural seats, and the 
fact that they are raised fore- 
shortens what might have been 
drab stretches of pavement. 
From eye-level the courts seem 
filled with green, and anything 
but bleak. Yet the paved area 
is generous, and it is hoped that 
benches will soon be installed 
for use on sunny days. 


Dwelling Units and 
Merior Treatment 


In Valencia Gardens there are 
it present 246 dwelling units; 
later, when a small apartment 
house on the corner is de- 
molished, there will be 6 more, 
ving a total of 252. Units 
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Plans have been so arranged that 
there is a minimum of rooms with 
north exposure, a maximum with 
the desirable east - and -west ex- 
posures for both afternoon and 
morning sun. At one time it was 
proposed to make the roofs out- 
door living areas, but in consider- 
ing cost, probable use, and the 
fact that the project has three 
large garden courts, this idea was 
discarded. Social and service 
rooms are grouped together in 
the center of the basement. 













































vary in size from 1 to 4 bedrooms, and are grouped in 22 buildings of 8 
different types as shown on the plot plan. 


Interiors of apartments are as individualized, and as carefully de. 
signed, as was possible. Indeed, the architects say that they “pulled 
no punches; we always designed each idea or phase as if we, per- 
sonally, were to live there; or as if it were for our most tony client, 
We were careful to fix the curtain rods .. . so curtains could be pushed 
free of the windows to make the best of light and air.” Living room 
walls are of plaster, integrally colored; each of the several apartments 
opening off one of the common stairs has a living room with a different 
color scheme than the others. The same color treatment is used on 
balconies. The remainder of the rooms, however, have linen-colored 
walls. Woodwork is all natural in color, bleached, not the conventional 
yellow varnish, but with a reasonable gloss finish which should make 
it relatively easy to keep clean. Each kitchen has a ventilated cup- 
board (extremely useful in California) and space for a mechanical 
refrigerator which can be installed after the war. Apartment entrance 
doors are located and hinged to screen living rooms for privacy, to 
eliminate drafts, and to permit service to kitchens to be as unobtrusive 
as possible. 
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Community Facilities 

Laundries, store rooms, and drying rooms are in the basements of 
buildings facing on service courts. Garbage chutes lead to ventilated 
rooms in basements, adjacent to stair halls or in other locations con- 
venient for garbage collection. Social and business facilities (social 
hall, hobby and craft rooms, offices, maintenance rooms) are grouped 
in one basement at a point where changes in grade bring them level 
with the adjoining court. 


Construction 


All the buildings are of concrete construction, 27 ft. wide overall, with 
an off-center row of interior columns which facilitates space utiliza- 
tion. The larger buildings, those with two stair wells, are divided into 
two units each by transverse concrete walls. Stairs are also enclosed 
in concrete walls, and serve to separate dwelling units. In the six 
buildings in which apartments are entered from balconies, each apart- 
ment is separated from the others by similar transverse walls. Some 
terra cotta tile partitions are used in basements. Partitions within 
dwelling units are 2 inch plaster. Floors are of concrete slab con- 
struction; roofs are built-up. 























Dwelling Unit Count by Size of 
Unit 


Building 3-Rm 4-Rm 442-Rm 5'2-Rm 


| Cea 6 

We ess 6 

a 9 6 

Pee 9 6 

Rea y a cae 3 3 

Geer css aus 3 3 

CAS iia a c'a SH 3 3 

Ces «aaa oe 3 3 

Cie c cacees 3 3 
eee 3 3 

3) Fee ee 3 3 
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It is nearly impossible to present accurate cost figures on a housing 
project of this type, to which financial assistance is given by one or 
more levels of government, and to which government has certain re- 
sponsibilities of management, maintenance, and social nature. The 
cost of such responsibilities is justly a part of the project cost, and may 
apparently increase unit cost sufficiently to seem disproportionate in 
comparison with “similar” private construction. But this question 
arises: Is there any similar private construction? There are relatively 
few large housing projects in which the original owner plans to retain 
management of the property in his own hands, and many speculative 
housing developments. The former, non-speculative, types are defi- 
nitely not low-cost housing. The latter, speculative, type, whether of 
single or of multifamily houses, has a decided advantage as far as 
costs are concerned. 


The usual speculative developer has to worry little about such things 
as grading, for instance. If a site is graded to look well, that is suffi- 
cient until the dwelling is sold; if, as often happens, “pretty” grading 
drains water into cellars, why, that’s the buyer’s worry. But a 
Housing Authority must make certain that grading is properly done— 
and costs are increased. Responsibilities of an Authority, some of 
which could not reasonably be allocated to the private developer, in- 
clude such items as preconstruction housing surveys to determine 
need; relocation of existing occupants’ families; condemnation and de- 
molition; requirements for construction of a type which will at least 
equal in life the length of the amortization period; provisions for 
maintenance, project offices, recreational, service and other community 
facilities; and so on. The list could be made more extensive. 


Valencia Gardens is Federal housing. Lately, an undercurrent of op- 
position to subsidized housing has come vociferously out into the open 
(see page 15, December, 1943 New Pencil Points.) The cry seems 
to boil down to: “Let private initiative do it!” 


No one has stated the public housing—Federal or State—proponent’s 
argument better than the following, quoted from an address by Ira S. 
Robbins, New York State’s Acting Housing Commissioner, who said 
on Dec. 15, 19438: “.. . Consideration of facts, divorced from emotion, 
prejudice, or social, economic, and political philosophies, shows that 
there is a substantial number of families in virtually all of our com- 
munities which for many years has had incomes too low to enable 
them to obtain adequate housing. If that fact is shown in black and 
white—or perhaps I should say red—figures, then you know why there 
is a public housing program. ... Public housing is not a sacred end in 
itself and we must not consider it so. Its sole function is to pick up 
the job of supplying adequate housing where private enterprise is 
forced by existing economic factors to leave off. Thus the first step 
that can and should be taken in the closest cooperation by private en- 
terprise and government agencies is to determine just where the 
boundary line should be drawn; how far down the income scale private 
enterprise can go without cheapening its product to the point where 
it constitutes an economic waste. Beyond this point, we must have 
Government assistance in some form.” 


The present war has interrupted a Federal (and in New York, a 
State) low-cost housing program which had only begun to make a dent 
in our great mass of substandard housing. Perhaps, when peace 
comes, we will have another similar program, perhaps one quite 
different. Meanwhile, in Valencia Gardens, we have here in America 
one of the true architectural expressions of our time—a set of build- 
ings humbly conceived in the idea that human beings are human, and 
deserve a dignified human environment in which to live. Yet Valencia 
is no monument. Monuments are for the dead, not the living. 
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It has been estimatea that the whole San Francisco Bay area has had its 
population increased by some 170,000 or so in-migrant war workers, of 
which a portion are new residents of the city itself, and, of course, only a 
fraction are provided with homes in Valencia Gardens. Since the war has 
caused abandonment of the low-income group as prospective tenants, it is 
only reasonable that, as a correspondent informs us, permanent public 
housing rents in general in the San Francisco area, currently based on about 
25 percent of tenant income, should bring in returns high enough to reduce 
substantially the expected amortization period. 


An ironic situation thus develops: Tenants are paying what once would 
have been fairly good rents for quarters designed, built, and subsidized to 
meet low-income minimum needs—with the well known USHA minimum 
room sizes and all the other minimums that tag along. Valencia’s individual 
rooms are about as small as in other USHA projects, the editors have been 
assured; but this is not the result of poor design by the architects. It was a 
part of the USHA requirements, and had to be accepted as fundamental to 
the design. On the other hand, the ingenious use of balcony-corridors in 
certain buildings should add much to the comfort of those apartments 
lucky enough to open from them, even though their privacy may be some- 
what nullified by the necessity of using them as public halls. If USHA had 
known war workers would pay higher rents, perhaps living rooms wider 
than 10 or 10% feet, and really private balconies, could have been provided. 
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Packard Court 
and 
Center Court 


The New York State Division of 
Housing, a branch of the State’s 
Executive Department, is the only 
state governmental agency in the 
country which performs all the 
functions of a housing authority, 
from making surveys to granting 
funds. It has to date aided 7 com- 
pleted and occupied low-rent proj- 
ects containing nearly 4,500 dwell- 
ing units; has 2 more (400 units) 
in progress; plus a postwar shelf 
(15 projects, approx. 11,250 units 
—see page 14, this issue). All are 
permanent housing although the 9 
completed or under way are now 
serving another purpose: war hous- 
ing. 
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New York State Housing Authority Projects, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Association of Licensed Architects 


C. R. Phelps, C. F. Obenhack, W. A. Cannon, R. G. Larke, H. G. Mess, 
Sewall Smith, C. |. Thiele 


For several years, a small bedy of citizens had been trying to get something done 
about the housing shortage in Niagara Falls. This group—the Joint Committee 
on Housing—included two social workers (one Negro and one white), two labor 
delegates, and two architects. A thorough survey showed that, entirely apart from 
war requirements, some thirty-three hundred homes were needed. The Federal 
government is supplying much temporary housing; the State government was 
willing to help to the extent of some seven hundred permanent dwelling units. 


A local Housing Authority, composed of one labor delegate, one social worker 
(from the Joint Committee), a banker, an industrialist, and the City Counsellor, 
was appointed. The start was modest: a 300-family-unit project. (The State Di- 
vision of Housing required that a large number of existing sub-standard slum 
dwellings be demolished immediately after the war.) In order to accommodate 
300 homes on available property and meet the Division’s exacting site require- 
ments, the Niagara Falls Housing Authority decided to build the project on two 
tracts of land. Of these, the rendering above shows Packard Court; Center 
Court’s plan appears on the following page. 


The land purchase and the fact that about half the homes were intended for 
Negroes unfortunately fomented strong racial feeling. At this moment, the efforts 
of the above-mentioned groups were vigorously supplemented by a rapidly formed 
Citizens’ Committee for Adequate Housing; the Four Freedoms were quoted at 
sessions in the City Hall, and made to stick; the City Council voted in favor of 
the project. 


When contracts were signed, the Association of Licensed Architects—an organi- 
zation of twenty-year standing in Niagara Falls—started to work. The Asso- 
ciation is comprised of seven architects, each of whom runs his own office. While 
all its members participated in this project to some extent, the actual load was 
borne, as might be expected, by a smaller group. In the planning stage, three 
men from the Association, and in the construction stage, two, were responsible 
for the work. General administration was in the hands of a Coordinator. He 
had to oversee and be responsible, to both the Housing Authority and the Asso- 
ciation, for the job. The Chief Project Architect was in charge of all drafting 
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Photos by Sewall Smith 


and design. Later on he supervised construction. During the plan stage another 

Association architect acted as head draftsman, and also handled the devious 4 

details of WPB regulations. Close cooperation with the Division of Housing, for ; 
n 
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Above, Administration Building, 
Packard Court. Below, plot plan, 
Packard Court. In both plans, 
note grouping of service sides of 
buildings around courts conven- 
ient to service drives, parking 
spaces, and play areas. Individ- 
ual gardens are also located here. 
This arrangement permits build- 
ing “fronts” to face streets, or 
each other across pleasant lawns. 
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possible, are within the developed areas. Center 
Court has existing streets on three sides. Adjacent 
to its developed area is another the same size which 
was formerly a dump; it is unfit for building and will 
be developed as a recreational area. 


Due to the shape of the tracts, the site plans seem 
different. However, the same principles governed the 
design of both. Sites are serviced entirely from the 
rear, or more accurately the interior. Buildings are 
arranged to screen parking areas, drying yards, veget- 
able gardens, and play areas. This type of site plan- 
ning has become almost a standard recommendation 
of the Division of Housing. Buildings face streets, 
or each other across spacious lawns, forming U 
shaped courts. The only automobile traffic within the 
developed area of either site is that of occasional de- 
liveries or of tenants. 


Packard Court, near a large, well equipped city park, 
has for this reason no recreational area as part of the 
project, nor as many indoor recreational facilities as 
does Center Court. In both the Packard Court Ad- 
ministration Building and the Center Court Com- 
munity Building, however, in addition to the usual 
peacetime requirements, there are rooms that now 
serve as child-care centers for the convenience of war 
worker mothers. After the war, and even now in 
evenings, these can also serve for social gatherings. 


Before starting design the Association studied two exhaustive surveys which 
covered well over a hundred housing projects.. They were particularly impressed 
with the pet peeves of housing project tenants. This bit of social research was 
found to be worth far more than the time it took. The unit plans finally developed 
were of necessity hampered by stringent WPB requirements. Perhaps their 


most unusual feature (aside from that of combining two- and three-bedroom 
apartments in one building) derived from this’ study of tenant reactions, is the 
use of a stair parallel to the length of the building. This can be seen in building 


types A, B and D, and was done to minimize steps taken by the housewife to 
bedrooms and baths on the second floor, and to reduce traffic in living rooms. 
Building C has the more conventional front-to-back stair arrangement, which 

















thanks to its basic economy and to USHA, has become almost a stock row-house 
solution. This plan-type turned out to be slightly less expensive. The Associa- 
tion anticipated a greater differential in cost and consequently sprinkled in C 
buildings generously in an effort to keep down total costs. 


Not only are one-, two- and three-bedroom dwelling units combined in one build- 
ing, but also these have been carried out in such a way that the three-bedroom 
units are favored. Presumably the three-bedroom apartments will ordinarily be 

















occupied by families with children. For this reason throughout this project they 
get the end entrances. In this way, the living room can be secluded, an answer 
to one frequent complaint of housing dwellers. Another related criticism, often 
heard, is lack of a hall, and while the little entries at the ends of A, B, and D 
buildings are hardly full-fledged halls, they do in function serve that purpose. 
From the front door one can go upstairs, to the dining area, or to the kitchen, 




















On facing page, top, Type A build- 
ing; bottom, looking from service 
court into a group of Type C build- 
ings, Type D in background. On 
this page, top, Type C building; 
center, Type B. 




















UNIT AND BUILDING COUNT 


Type 
Bidg. A B Cc D Totals 


No. in oan ee 
Bldgs. 21 12 


D. U. 
Each 4 6 
tan 6 (0 
2BR 42 

3 BR 42 

> persons) 

ee: Ba 0 
6 persons) 


















































Total 
Units 84 72 #114 30 300 





Total 
Rms. 378 288 456 130 1252 














Loom sizes are slightly larger than 
n USHA projects; living rooms, 
jor instance, average about 11 by 


> ft. 
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Surprisingly much of the equip- 
ment is above the quality ordinarily 
installed in low-rent housing. It 
was bought early, but even so, war 
conditions limited choice pretty 
much to baths, lavatories, refrig- 
erators, and ranges that would 
grace any home. Though plans 
were finished in November 1942, 
construction did not really start 
until late spring, 1943..On October 
1, 1943, the first ten buildings were 
turned over to the Housing Au- 
thority; the rest followed shortly. 
Photographs below show (left 
column) typical dining corner; 
community hall, Center Court; 
typical kitchen; (upper right) en- 
trance, C building; (below, left) 
typical living room; (right) lobby, 
Community Building, Center Court. 


without stepping into the living room. Plans have been worked out to give a 
separated eating area wherever possible. 


For reasons of economy and design, single-bedroom dwelling units were used as 
low wings on buildings containing larger units. Building type C, familiar 
enough in plan, has been given a different exterior handling by the use of a band 
of second-floor windows and by the roof treatment. When it became necessary 
to cut costs somewhat, seven C buildings were substituted for seven D’s. 
This suggested a further variation. Nineteen C buildings, all alike except per- 
haps for color, were considered too many, even on two sites. Thus emerged the 
variation of the C building with board-and-batten ends, in place of brick. 


Though similar to A buildings, the D accommodates more families, and in addition 
has units with larger third bedrooms than any of the other types. This, a require- 
ment of the Division of Housing, accounts for the second-floor overhangs, which 
are also a result of designing to standard joist lengths. 


Perhaps the most frequent comment on this project concerns its homelike quality. 
It has little institutional character. The architects worked consciously to achieve 
this end. They were most careful in matters of scale to minimize rather than 
accentuate apparent size of buildings, by such means as using double-coursed 
shingles with 14-in. exposures and using larger windows (though slightly fewer 
than might have been the case). Buildings are studiedly diversified, and varied in 
color treatment: shingles are soft green, pearl gray, or warm tan; accents of 
color occur in the tile-red entrance platforms and at red or green doors; board- 
ing is natural color or a parchment shade, the color of all trim except window 
sills, which are tile-red. Exterior wall materials are consciously varied also, a 
practice which probably will remind many readers of typical speculative houses. 
In considering the individual buildings as architectural designs, it would seem as 
if, at about this point, achieving homey-ness became too much of a struggle. Yet 
the architects were honestly trying to avoid, on the one hand, cold, mathematical 
modernism; and on the other, stylistic electicism. 




















Planning Against Noise 


Layout of Structures to Minimize Sound Transmission 
by Donald Dex Harrison, A. R. I. B. A. 


Donald Dex Harrison, A.RJ.B.A., British architect and town planning 
consultant, prepared the following technical discussion of methods of 


protecting 
against noise. 


residential di z2llings, particularly 
Though originally written gor the English public, the 


multifamily structures, 


data and suggestions included are equally applicable in this country. 
They were prepared to supplement work done by the British Building 


Research Station on the structural aspects of sound transmission. 


The 


article has been published in Great Britain in The Architects’ Journal, 
but this is the first time such a complete study of the subject has been 
made available in this country. (Copyright, British Ministry of Works.) 


The purpose of these notes is to in- 
dicate, diagrammatically, the gen- 
eral principles to be observed in 
planning against noise in buildings, 
and they are intended to supplement 
the volume dealing with the struc- 
tural and theoretical aspects of 
sound transmission issued by the 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research,* under the title: 
Sound Transmission in Buildings, 
Practical Notes for Architects and 
Builders, R. Fitzmaurice and W. 
Allen, H.M.S.O., 1939.* 


There is no hard and fast demarca- 
tion line between the two considera- 
tions, structure and planning, and, 
in fact, the basic principles of 
planning against noise were sketched 
out in the D.S.I.R. volume. These 
notes are an amplification of the 
principles therein enunciated and 
are intended to be read with that 
volume. It has not been felt neces- 
sary to recapitulate the structural 
groundwork, but this groundwork is 
implied and the diagrams should be 
read in each case with the accepted 
structural context. When, for in- 
stance, in Diagram 22 reference is 
made to a discontinuous party wall, 
this implies a party wall built in the 
manner recommended in the D.S.I-R. 
volume. Similarly, in Diagram 29, 
the “floating” room is intended to 
be a room constructed by a method 
similar to that of a “floated” room 
in the D.S.I.R. volume and so on. 


ven the best planning may be rend- 
ered abortive by defective structure. 
This is particularly true in mono- 
lithic and framed structures through 
vhich sound can travel great dis- 





* Agencies and publications referred to in this 
article are British. 





tances from its source to cause an- 
noyance in remote parts of the build- 
ing. Conversely, elaborate struc- 
tural precautions against sound 
transmission are of little value if the 
planning is inherently bad. Some of 
the plans illustrated are so defective 
from the standpoint of noise that 
only a prohibitive expenditure on the 
structure could hope to make them 
tolerable. Diagram 37 is a case in 
point. The two elements, structure 
and planning, support each other and 
the best results in noise prevention 
will only be attained when careful 
attention is given to both aspects of 
the problem. 


The first general principle to be ob- 
served is that of zoning or grouping 
the respective elements. Appropri- 
ate zones will be (a) quiet zones, to 
include all rooms, such as bedrooms, 
where quiet is the main considera- 
tion, (b) noisy zones, where would 
be grouped all the noise emitters in 
the dwelling, such as the service 
rooms, access corridors, and (c) 
zones which are alternately emitters 
of noise and quiet zones, according 
to special circumstances, the living 
room being in this category since it 
is required on the one hand for 
reading and on the other for the 
radio or piano. 


The second principle is: to provide 
for adequate bufferage or baffle be- 
tween the different zones. The baffle 
might be structural, consisting of an 
insulated wall, or it might be a 
planned buffer, a series of closets or 
rooms, or, again, it might combine 
both elements. Diagrams 80-81 show 
how an elevator shaft might be baf- 
fled, first structurally and then by a 
planned buffer of service rooms. 
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THE USE OF STRUCTURAL BAFFLES 
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ay windows are frequently o weak element in the 
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PROVISION OF QUIET ROOMS WITHIN 
THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE 
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The principle of zoning into noisy and quiet zones 
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ANALYSIS OF CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


Working class apartmént design has followed o definite trend in 
tecent years and o more or less standard type of plan ha 

been produced using brick structure. four or five floors 

n height, with corridor access to the apartments. The detailed 
design of the aportments is controlled with arrow T 

two following examples are typical of t ass of work 
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It should also be noted that the 
diagrams and criticisms are made 
with the single aspect of noise trans- 
mission in mind and no other criti- 
cism of the plans is implied. It may 
be that plans shown to be defective 
from the noise standpoint are excel- 
lent in other ways and, conversely, 
plans held up as good examples 
might have serious faults in other 
directions. 


In practice the relative gain of re- 
duced sound transmission will often 
have to be set against loss in some 
other way and the planner will have 
to strike an appropriate balance be- 
tween the many conflicting aspects 
of his problem. 


It will be convenient to divide the 
problem of sound disturbances into 
two broad categories: 

1) Those noises produced by some 
source outside the building. 

2) Those produced within the 
building. 


I. Noise from Outside 


Consideration of the first heading, 
noises produced by an outside source, is 
a major problem in itself and can only 
be touched on here. It will be clear that 
the layout and siting of the building 
will come under review and, ultimately, 
the zoning of buildings away from the 
sources of noise. These are matters of 
Town and Regional Planning, which 
will seek to segregate noisy industries 
away from residential zones, and so 
forth, but the particular problem of 
traffic noise, which is by far the most 
insistent cause of trouble, cannot be 
ignored in treating with the individual 
building. 


Diagrams 1 to 7 are an attempt to 
show, very briefly, the nature and pos- 
sible remedies for this problem. They 
are axiomatic, but serve as an approach 
to the main problems discussed in the 
notes and they serve to reinforce, from 
the particular angle of noise disturb- 
ances, the arguments in favor of an 
overhaul in our present conception of 
site planning and street frontages. 


The two tracings, Diagram 4, are typi- 
cal of a great proportion of our urban 
layout and illustrate most of the more 
glaring noise-planning deficiencies. The 
prime source of trouble, apart from 
gross overcrowding, is the so-called cor- 
ridor or tunnel street. Both examples 
illustrate this type of planning, which 
is more or less universal in this coun- 
try,* except perhaps in wealthy subur- 
ban neighborhoods, and, although the 
residential pattern shown is now obso- 
lete, the corridor street persists in most 
new developments. This is a case of a 
form of planning which has outlived its 
function. Before the advent of motor 
traffic, there was, no doubt, much to.be 
said in favor of the building facing on 
to the street; and where the street re- 
mains a quiet by-road or cul-de-sac this 
is still one of the pleasantest forms of 
planning. There is, however, no justi- 





* And in the United States.—-Editor. 





fication for facing buildings on the 
modern traffic artery with its noise and 
fumes, and Diagrams 5 to 7 sketch al- 
ternative methods. These are, briefly, 
to plan at right angles to the street, to 
interpose service ways between the 
traffic streets and the buildings and, in 
non-residential areas, to utilize plans 
built on a central spine. The use of ad- 
ditional height, too, can often give re- 
relief where it is not accompanied by 
additional density. 


ll, Noise from Within 


The consideration of noise produced 
within the building will be limited in 
these notes to residential examples, un- 
der two headings, houses and apart- 
ments. 


Noise between house and house can of- 
ten be reduced by careful attention to 
the placing of the buildings on the site. 
Diagrams 8-11 illustrate. Use is made 
of sound resisting baffle walls between 
the houses. The simple baffle prolonged 
beyond: the faces of the buildings, and 
various ways of staggering the build- 
ings, are indicated, giving different de- 
grees of baffle effect. The area of joint 
party wall can also be much reduced, 
simplifying the problem of structural 
insulation. The object of the blank 
baffle wall is to increase the length of 
the path of air borne sound, which 
tends, thereby, to be dissipated, and by 
continuing a blank wall along the street 
front, as in diagrams 10-11, most of 
the traffic noise can be eliminated. This 
is a return to a very old system of 
house planning, when the house was 
literally a castle and faced inward to 
its garden courts. Under present con- 
ditions of congestion and noise in towns 
this might well prove a satisfying solu- 
tion, offering quietude and grace to the 
house. 


Irritation from an adjoining house is 
much more difficult to bear than irrita- 
tion produced by one’s own family; it 
is important to avoid placing noisy 
rooms against the quiet rooms of an 
adjoining row house. Diagrams 14-17, 
taken from published plans, as indeed 
are all these diagrams, indicate that 
this principle is not always observed. 
The noise of a flushing toilet is par- 
ticularly objectionable in a living room, 
especially if it is a neighbor’s toilet, 
but it occurs in two of the examples 
given. Diagram 15 illustrates disturb- 
ance obliquely from bath to living room 
by vibration of the common walls. This 
effect can act when the bathroom is up- 
stairs in the same relative position 
since the entire party wall will be set 
into vibration. 


The terrace house in diagrams 17-19 
was expressly designed to be set in 
stepped formation on the site and illus- 
trates advantages to be gained by in- 
telligent use of such planning devices. 
In ordinary terrace form this plan has 
objectionable features, inasmuch as 
both toilets are on the party wall, in 
one case opposite a bedroom, in the 
other case opposite the adjoining own- 
er’s dining table—a particularly bad 
piece of siting. In addition,- the bath- 
room and staircase, both noise emitters, 
are on the party wall. In diagram 18 
the houses have been stepped and this 
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was the form in which the plan was 
published, but beyond reducing the area 
of party wall common to both houses, 
which will require insulating, and 
achieving lengths of baffle wall against 
airborne sound, no advantage has ac- 
crued. In fact, the toilets are likely 
to prove even more objectionable as 
they will directly affect two bedrooms 
and the living room. 


Diagram 19 gives the better way of 
staggering this plan, so that the noise 
sources face the open air. For best re- 
sults the part of the wall common to 
both houses would be insulated against 
sound and insulated from the project- 
ing baffle walls so that vibrations pro- 
duced in these walls are not transmitted 
to the common party wall. 


In the examples so far discussed it has 
been assumed that the living room re- 
quires quiet conditions. While this is 
true, the living room by virtue of its 
radio, piano and general use, is also the 
chief noise emitter of the house. It is 
better therefore if the living rooms can 
be separate from each other and, all 
things considered, a plan which places 
the noisy service rooms together on the 
party wall, with living rooms well sep- 
arated, will give the best results. In 
small housing development this is only 
possible in semi-detached houses or in 
staggered units. Diagrams 20-21 illus- 
trate the point. The British type, the 
so-called Universal plan adopted as 
standard for small parlor houses, seg- 
regates all the noisy service rooms 
away from the party wall. The rather 
deep plan form adopted gives a very 
large area of common party walling, 
with the living rooms opposite each 
other. This is a great source of annoy- 
ance. Noises in the opposing living 
rooms can aiways be heard. In the 
American pattern of the Universal 
plan, the position of the noisy rooms 
is reversed and they are strung along 
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the common party wall, thus forming a 
buffer’ between the two living rooms. 
The zoning principle is here fairly well 
developed and this seems to be the ideal 
treatment of the semi-detached type. 


The arguments for acclaiming this a 
good plan are as follows: 


1) The service rooms will receive noise 
from the opposing service rooms, but 
being noisy rooms themselves, they will 
not be inconvenienced, since their own 
threshold of noise is unlikely to be ex- 
ceeded. 


2) The service rooms serve to baffle the 
noise produced in the opposing living 
rooms, so that one can function as a 
quiet room, whilst the other is acting 
as a noisy room. 


3) One set of service rooms serves to 
baffle the noise produced in the opposing 
set, from its own living room. 


4) The bedrooms are kept, as far as 
possible from the common party wall, 
only one bedroom in each house being 
planned along it, as against two in the 
British type Universal plan. 


Investigation at the British Research 
Station and elsewhere has established 
the fact that the best method of sound- 
proofing a wall is to provide for com- 
plete structural discontinuity. Dia- 
grams 22-27 illustrate the use and 
value of the discontinuous party wall, 
together with its extension as a baffle 
on either side of the house. As the de- 
mand for greater openness of plan 
arises, so the dividing walls between 
buildings must be extended outwards, 
to take the place of the solid external 
wall of the traditional plan. The use 
of these baffles is supplementary to 
good planning arrangements, but it 
must be explained that the screening 
effect against airborne sound is only 
slight. The main advantage lies in the 
effect of privacy which they induce and 
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The zoning pattern of this plan could be set out 
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which is more psychological than real. 


lil. Noise in the Individual House 


So far consideration has been given 
mainly to noise between house and 
house. It is necessary to examine noise 
irritation within the individual house. 


The individual family should have liv- 
ing conditions which provide, in addi- 
tion to freedom from outside irritation 
and disturbance, rooms adequate in 
sound insulation for their respective 
functions, and any family of three or 
more will require one room for study in 
which absolute quiet can be assured. 
This is particularly the case with grow- 
ing children, who must have a room 
apart for their lessons and the develop- 
ment of their mind, away from the 
family caucus, with its radio, piano, 
and conversation. 


Pre-war housing has not made any pro- 
vision for this need. The parlor or the 
bedrooms, inadequately insulated, have 
had to serve as best they may. 


A more desirable solution is to isolate 
one room in the house completely from 
its fellows and there are two ways of 
doing this. The planning method, which 
can be adopted when insistence is not 
on minimum cost, is illustrated in dia- 
gram 28. A small quiet room, so placed 
that it can be isolated readily from the 
building, is planned in a quiet corner 
of the house and provided with struc- 
tural insulation of the discontinuous 
pattern, along the walls which connect 
it to the main building. Special atten- 
tion would be required for the door to 
this room, but it acquires its special 
characteristics of quietude mainly on 
account of its position in the plan. 


The alternative method is to use the 
structurally separate “floating” room 
construction, similar to that elaborated 
by the B.R.S. This methed is applicable 
to any plan; a parlor, or even a be- 
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room, could be chosen for treatment. 
The idea is illustrated on diagram 29, 
which shows the parlor so treated. For 
a small house it will involve a consid- 
erable additional outlay in structural 
cost, as the provision of an independent 
floating box of this nature is an expen- 
sive matter. Consideration might be 
given to combining the functions and 
structure of this type of quiet room 
with the provision of an air raid shel- 
ter, more especially as both functions 
would probably benefit by the use of 
an independent floating portal frame. 


Where conditions permit there can be 
little doubt that the “planned” quiet 
room is to be preferred to the “struc- 
tural” quiet room and is likely to give 
the greater amenity for the additional 
outlay involved. 


IV. Noise in Apartments 


Sources of noise irritation are the same 
as in houses but are aggravated by the 
very much more concentrated conditions 
of living. It was seen that the essence 
of good anti-noise planning lay in the 
grouping of various parts of the dwell- 
ing into zones and in the use of va- 
rious methods of baffle. There were 
three zones: 


a) Noisy zone: service rooms (kitchen, 
toilet, bathroom, corridors), stairs, 
elevators, access ways. 


b) Living zone: alternately noisy and 
quiet. 


c) Quiet zone: bedrooms and study or 
special quiet rooms. 


In the design of apartments the oppor- 
tunity arises of expanding the zonal 
treatment, which in the case of houses 
cannot usually embrace more than twc 
units, to embrace several units or dwell 
ings, thereby creating larger and mon. 
e‘ficient zones. Diagram 35 illustrates 
The process can be used in some meas: 





ure to compensate for the additional 
congestion of the apartment as a type 
over the house. Further analysis will 
show how different zonal patterns can 
be built up on commonly accepted plan 
types. Diagrams 31-34 illustrate the 
principal types of plans to be consid- 
ered, each with its special uses but each 
producing very different problems from 
the standpoint of sound transmission. 


Generally speaking, the best results 
from the sound transmission point of 
view are obtained from plan patterns 
that are simple and strictly stand- 
ardized in their parts. The crossword 
puzzle type of plan, when each room 
is fitted into-a preconceived and some- 
times tortuous plan shape, rarely gives 
good results. 


Apartments for Lower Income Groups 


The most acute noise problems arise in 
this class of apartment owing to the 
stringency of plan and construction. 


Diagrams 36-37, illustrate two ex- 
amples of this class of work, the plan- 
ning and construction of which are 
quite typical and, indeed, little varia- 
tion is to be found throughout the coun- 
try. Access is by external corridor, the 
apartments are intermixed, two and 
three bedrooms, and the construction is 
solid load-bearing brick walling. The 
most noticeable noise-planning defect 
arises from the lack of standardization 
in the plans, which has resulted in pe- 
culiar individual apartment plan 
shapes. For easy reference the plan 
shapes of individual apartments have 
been extracted and laid out side by side 
in diagram 38. The dog-leg party walls 
of inordinate length will be noticed. 
Such walls are very difficult and 
expensive to insulate. In many cases 
they are built merely of 4%” brick- 
work, no attempt apparently being 
made to reduce the passage of sound 
between apartment and apartment. It 
would of course be almost out of the 
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question to attempt completely discon- 
tinuous party walls on such a plan 
pattern. 


A recognized weakness in corridor- 
access apartments of normal design is 
that, with two- and three - bedroom 
apartments, some bedrooms must face 
into the access corridor, which is little 
better than having them face directly 
on the sidewalk of a public street. It 
is partly to mitigate this defect that 
the blocks are planned round external 
angles and lose some of their sim- 
plicity of plan; but it will be seen that 
there are still a few bedrooms facing 
the corridor. As standards rise and 
three-bedroom apartments become more 
the rule, this defect will be aggravated. 
It is doubtful whether the normal cor- 
ridor-access plan could survive such 
conditions. 


Only a perfunctory attempt has been 
made to segregate noise zones and quiet 
zones. The analysis on the right hand 
side of 37 shows how the different ele- 
ments are interwoven. Living rooms 
adjoin bedrooms, bedrooms adjoin 
kitchens, baths and stairs. Only the 
central 9-in. spine wall gives a sugges- 
tion of tolerance to the plans. A com- 
mon fault is to place a bedroom next 
to an adjoining apartment’s living room 
or kitchen; this occurs no less than 9 
times in plan 37. Certain of these bed- 
rooms adjoin their own living room and 
a neighbor’s living room and kitchen, 
one is between two bathrooms and the 
access corridor, yet another between a 
living room, the access corridor, a toilet 
and the main stair! The rooms marked 
X are the worst examples. 


This analysis has considered only the 
horizontal plane. In diagram 39 it has 
been elaborated to include the vertical, 
and it is seen that the faults are re- 
peated vertically. Looked at in the 
solid, some of the bedrooms on plan 37 
have to contend with the noise from 
six adjacent and obliquely adjacent liv- 
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ing rooms and three kitchens! This is 
the measure of the noise problem in 
apartments. 


A type of plan coming more and more 
into favor, largely because it produces 
better plans from the point of view of 
noise, is the staircase-access type. Two 
examples of well designed apartments 
of this type are given and the zoning 
diagrams 41 and 43 indicate the sub- 
stantial improvement over the plans 
previously discussed. In these two 
plans every effort has been made to 
obtain zonal segregation and they are 
representative of the two methods of 
zone treatment possible with this plan 
pattern. In the one case the quiet 
rooms are grouped together about the 
party wall; and the service rooms are 
grouped about the staircase, in the 
other example the quiet rooms are 
grouped on one face of the building and 
the noisy rooms on the opposite face, 
an arrangement that cuts out disturb- 
ance by airborne sound in the quiet 
rooms. There would seem to be little 
to choose between these zonal patterns. 


It must not be supposed that staircase- 
access types are necessarily superior to 
corridor-access types. Diagram 44 
illustrates an example which has all 
the defects of diagram 37, dog-leg party 
walls, bedrooms surrounded by living 
rooms and kitchens. The plan is a two- 
bedroom type, however, and comparison 
is a little unfair, since the addition of 
two further bedrooms along the party 
wall would greatly improve it. 


On the other hand, 45 shows a three- 
bedroom corridor- access type which 
avoids most of the defects of 37, al- 
though admittedly the plan has had to 
be drawn more spaciously to accom- 
plish this. It is not put forward as an 
economical design, and has the dis- 
advantage of a long length of corridor 
per apartment. 


This plan, with its relaxation. from 
strict economic standards, should be 
compared with 46, a plan of a staircase- 
access type with a comparable relaxa- 
tion of existing economic standards. It 
must be confessed that, comparatively, 
the staircase-access type always scores. 
Plan 46, basically the same as plan 42, 
has had neutral buffer zones interposed 
between its principal zones. The com- 
mon stair separates the two living 
rooms; the sun balcony, instead of be- 
ing planted on the face of the building, 
has been incorporated so as to buffer 
the living room from the bedrooms. 
The plan area is 900 sq. ft., and the 
zoning pattern illustrates the extent 
of the improvement on previously con- 
sidered types. 


Corridor-access plans, despite their de- 
ficiencies in detail planning, have cer- 
tain advantages over staircase-access 
types, the most notable being that eco- 
nomical elevator services can be ar- 
ranged from a common central hall. 
Elevators are, unfortunately, not eco- 
nomically possible for lower income 
apartments unless they can be made to 
serve many apartments on each floor 
and this limits the use of staircase- 
access types of buildings of a height of 
not more than 4 or 5 stories. 


The maisonette has been put forward 
as a means of overcoming the chief de- 


fects of corridor access. This type of 
plan has both advantages and disad- 
vantages from the noise point of view 
Diagram 48 illustrates a well planned 
example. It will be seen that only th« 
kitchen faces the corridor. Horizontall, 
the zoning pattern is good, since one 
floor is devoted entirely to noisy rooms 
and the alternate floor to bedrooms. 
This means that, vertically, the bed- 
rooms are sandwiched between two 
noisy floors, and the weakness of hori- 
zontal zoning is that impact noises on 
the floor are most difficult to counter- 
act. The bedrooms of the maisonette 
are bound to be affected by impact 
noises from the floor above. Consider 
the plight of the bedroom marked X 
in vertical cross section, diagram 50. 
For these reasons the simple maisonette 
cannot be considered as satisfactory 
as the well designed apartment. 


Various planning expedients are avail- 
able to minimize impact noises on the 
bedrooms. By turning alternate rows 
of maisonettes upside down, two floors 
of bedrooms are made to come one 
above the other and two noisy floors 
are similarly brought together, giving 
the zoning pattern of diagram 52. 
This is a demonstrable improvement on 
49. Impact noises from bedroom to bed- 
room below are not likely to be severe 
and the impact noises from living room 
to bedroom below are reduced by 50 
percent as against the previous plan, 
Furthermore, the living room is part 
of the same apartment as the bedrooms 
it inconveniences, and noise disturbance 
will be more amenable to control. Cor- 
ridor impact noises have been reduced 
50 percent, a most important contribu- 
tion. 


Throughout the criticism it has been 
implied that the corridor is a major 
source of noise disturbance, being 
really an elevated public causeway. 
The next logical step in designing good 
noise-resisting buildings is to eliminate 
as much corridor length as _ possible. 
Diagram 53 is a development of dia- 
grams 51-52 with corridor at every 5th 
floor interval, serving apartments both 
up and down. In this plan the length 
of corridor access per apartment is only 
9 ft., and it is partly baffled by noisy 
rooms (kitchens) above and _ below. 
There is a small impact area above the 
dining recess in the living space but no 
rooms of any sort actually abut on the 
corridor, and the bedrooms are com- 
pletely segregated. With such a small 
area of corridor to treat, it becomes 
feasible to provide it with a floated floor 
to complete the segregation initiated in 
the planning arrangements and the 
corridor as a source of noise irritation 
may then be considered to be elimi- 
nated. 


The use of a complete buffer story at 
corridor level to separate the two liv- 
ing room zones is a further refinement 
and places this type of plan in the same 
category as plan 46, by eliminating im- 
pact noises between living room and 
living room. 


These two types 46, 53, represent the 
best possible practice, in stair access 
and corridor access respectively, with 
apartments for the lower income 
groups, but whereas 46 is limited in 
height to 4 or 5 stories, 53 is only prac- 
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ticable in big schemes, with elevator 
access and buildings of eight stories or 
over. 


The analysis has indicated that normal 
corridor access types are generally in- 
ferior to corresponding staircase access 
types and that vertical zoning of rooms 
is better than horizontal zoning, owing 
to the great difficulty of masking im- 
pact noises on the floor. Nevertheless, 
the specialized corridor access type 53 
is equal to the best staircase access 
types and illustrates the point that 
each has its special advantages. The 
diagrams further illustrate the advan- 
tages to be gained by zoning and baf- 
fling as well as indicating the remark- 
able deficiencies in both these respects 
prevalent in some contemporary work. 
It remains only to point out that the 
external baffle against airborne sound 
is just as necessary in apartments as 
in houses (diagrams 24-27). Diagram 
42 illustrates the wrong method of de- 
signing apartment balconies, planted on 
to the face of the building, and dia- 
grams 45, 46, 48 and 53 better ways of 
treating the problem. Further attention 
is given to this point in diagrams 60-69. 


Apartments for the Higher 
Income Groups 


There is no fundamental difference be- 
tween the so called “luxury” apart- 
ments and working class apartments, 
except that plan types become more va- 
ried with increasing size of apartments 
and provision of bufferage within the 
more spacious layouts is easier. Rather 
surprisingly the anti-noise planning of 
many “luxury” apartments is no whit 
better than that encountered in work- 
ing class apartments despite the great 
increase in cost. In most such cases the 
extra cost of the building is absorbed 
in high site values and, frequently, 
these expensive sites are placed in the 
noisiest positions on main traffic ar- 
teries. The remaining extra costs can 
be accounted for by structural em- 
bellishments of a superficial kind and 
by better provision for services. The 
noise value of many of these expensive 
apartments is, consequently, often very 
low. Some examples of ill planned 
apartments of this nature are illus- 
trated in diagrams 55-59 and they 
should be compared to the correspond: 
ing examples of working class apart: 
ments, 36 and 37, over which they show 
no improvement. Compare the selected 
apartment plan shapes 38 and 56, one 
working class, one luxury. 


Two sources of noise irritation occur 
in this type of apartment which are not 
met with in working class apartments; 
the elevator and, strangely enough, air 
borne sounds due to congested planning 
around interior courts. Elevators are 
treated separately. Diagrams 56 - 58 
illustrate the dangers of interior court 
planning. These are, for the most part, 
well planned apartments in detail and 
there is no cure for this particular evil 
except reduced density on the site. 
The working class apartments built re- 
cently, from which interior courts have 
been virtually eliminated, are at a den- 
sity of not more than 60-70 to the acre 
whereas these “luxury” apartments 
range up to densities of 300 to the acre. 


Diagram 59, a combination of staircase 








access and corridor, with elevators, 
illustrates in greater or less degree all 
the faults to which these types of apart- 
ments are prone. There is the same ab- 
sence of defined zoning as in 37, bed- 
rooms being commonly placed between 
noisy rooms. Note particularly the bed- 
room marked X, situated between stair- 
case, elevator, bathroom and placed 
within the internal angle of a narrow 
well. This plan illustrates, together 
with 56, the method of jigsaw planning 
to a preconceived mould, referred to in 
the preamble to the section dealing 
with apartments and it is easy to see 
how the general principles of organized 
zoning are lost sight of in the effort 
to fit in the various niggling elements. 
There are no interior courts, except the 
central large one, but a good many in- 
terior angles with noisy rooms and 
quiet rooms juxtaposed. The bay win- 
dows in the main court should be 
noticed as they aggravate the condi- 
tions in the interior angles and are 
likely to be a source of noise irritation 
themselves. If broken down, the apart- 
ment plans would exhibit some weak 
party walls. A certain amount of buff- 
erage is provided in the centre of plan 
in the form of closets, etc., and this 
point is taken up in the following dia- 
grams. 


Buffers and Baffles 


Diagram 60 shows the simplest form of 
baffle, using space to dissipate the sound 
between apartment and apartment. 
Notice the almost complete segregation 
of each apartment. This is the simplest 
and the best method of obtaining quiet 
and private conditions in the apart- 
ment. In the more sumptuous plans 
now under review the usual method of 
obtaining quiet conditions within the 
apartment is to segregate the zones by 
wide halls, corridors, store rooms, and 
so on. This is illustrated in 61 and 62. 
Simpler examples of the same method 
were 46, 48 and 53. A stage is reached 
where increase in horizontal bufferage 
is vitiated by weakness in the vertical 
bufferage and any additional horizon- 
tal buffer is valueless. The point has 
been reached in diagram 61, where no 
appreciable disturbance is to be ex- 
pected from within the apartment and 
additional spaciousness would be waste. 
Disturbance from adjoining rooms up 
and down is, nevertheless, just as likely 
as in any other apartment of good 
zoning characteristics. 


Treatment by vertical baffle has been 
considered previously, notably in con- 
nection with maisonette, 48-54, when it 
was seen that a complete buffer floor 
could be interposed between every pair 
of maisonettes. Where planning can 
be more spacious, other expedients are 
available, the most important being Le 
Corbusiers’ principle of the cellular 
plan, indicated diagrammatically in 
diagram 66. Reduction in noise trans- 
mission was only one of many reasons 
for the production of this plan and it 
has the disadvantage of additional cost 
and excessive heat loss, but against 
this, it achieves a degree of amenity 
and privacy equal to that of a detached 
house. The principle is simply that of 
introducing space bufferage on all four 
sides of the apartment which normally 
abut on other apartments. The only 
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points of contact between one apart- 
ment and another are along the four 
external angles shown in diagram 67. 
There are no party walls. If the struc- 
tures were built rigidly nevertheless, 
there would still be an oblique path for 
sound along the connected walls and 
floors, as shown in B 67 and to avoid 
this the expedients indicated in 68 
could be used. In the first place, the 
building being framed, the points of 
contact could conveniently be reduced 
to about 8 or 12 per apartment, 68 A 
and B and the final refinement would 
be to interpose a damping joint at each 
of these points of juncture, to prevent 
the passage of sound along the struc- 
tural members. The building would 
then take the form of a series of struc- 
turally self-contained boxes placed one 
above the other on floating joints and, 
of course, involves some novel struc- 
tural problems. 


This is the totally floating structure, as 
elaborated by the British Research Sta- 
tion, developed to embrace a complete 
house, and so far as apartments are 
concerned is the most complete solution 
to the problem of noise transmission. 
Some of the additional structural costs 
would be recouped by avoiding the 
necessity of large outlay in sound 
proofing the building. Diagram 69 
illustrates the unit maisonette, A, with 
a garden space at roof level, avoiding 
impact noises from the garden on the 
bedrooms of an adjoining unit, B, with 
a garden at living floor level which 
gives the better amenity and is to be 
preferred as a unit. 


Elevators and Access Stairs 


When elevators are used, an additional 
noise load is added to the plan. Eleva- 
tor noises are, of their nature, ex- 
tremely irritating, consisting mainly of 
(a) motor hum (and vibration) and 
(b) crashing of the gates. Motor hum 
can be considerably reduced if the mo- 
tor is put in the basement, a procedure 
which however decreases the working 
efficiency of the elevator and is not 
always otherwise practicable. There is 
a certain amount of mechanical noise 
due to the travelling of the elevator in 
addition to the noise of the motor. 


As with all other mechanical contri- 
vances, care in design can go far to- 
wards eliminating noise, locks, electric 
light switches, plumbing fittings are all 
capable of being improved in this re- 
spect, but when the practical limit has 
been reached some noise remains, and 
with wear and tear quiet contrivances 
tend to get noisier again. 


Where possible, therefore, the elevator 
should be entirely separated from the 
main body of the building and where 
this is not possible careful precautions 
are necessary both in planning and de- 
sign. 


Structural tenets are: The complete 
elevator mechanism to be structurally 
independent from the rest of the struc- 
ture. The independent elevator struc- 
ture to be enclosed within a 9 in. solid 
wall and if possible this, too, to be 
structurally independent. 


Planning tenets are: No elevator to be 
placed next to a quiet room. No con- 
tinuous wall to connect the elevator 


cbliquely to a quiet room. Maximum 
buffer space to be arranged between 
elevator and quiet zone. 


Diagrams 70-74 show how planned seg- 
regation of the elevator and stair can 
be obtained in buildings of different 
size and shape. This is simply a matter 
of basic approach and is the best plan- 
ning contribution that can be made to 
this particular problem. 


Placing the elevator within the building 
gives rise to many troubles, briefly 
illustrated in diagrams 75-79. In the 
three cases 75-77 the elevators are ad- 
joined by bedrooms and living rooms. 
This is weak planning not to be con- 
doned by the presence of 9 in. brick 
walls round the elevators. In the third 
example there is not even a solid sub- 
stantial wall round the open stair wells. 
In this case, the elevators being un- 
enclosed, the outer wall of the stairwell 
becomes the elevator enclosure. Dia- 
gram 78 shows the effect in a bedroom 
planned diagonally opposite an elevator 
shaft but connected to it by solid wall- 
ing. Vibration of the wall of the eleva- 
tor shaft will be transmitted to the 
bedroom along these walls. An even 
more remote effect is illustrated in dia- 
gram 79, a reinforced concrete struc- 
ture. Sound will travel along the mono- 
lithic cross wall from the elevator shaft, 
across the corridor, ultimately to em- 
erge as vibration of the panel be- 
tween the two living rooms. Remote 
effects of this kind have been dealt with 
very thoroughly in the B.R.S. book and 
depend very much on the type of struc- 
ture and degree of continuity in the 
members. The first remedy is to break 
these sound paths by interposing a re- 
silient or damping joint. 


The two diagrams 80 and 81 show how 
an elevator should be treated if it is 
planned within the building. The act- 
ual mechanism, motor, etc., are struc- 
turally independent and the whole en- 
closure, including the cut off lobby, is 
enclosed within a 9 in. brick wall 
equally independent both of the main 
structure and of the elevator structure 
This wall will take care of air borne 
sounds and the noise of the elevator 
doors. The whole is then enclosed in 
partitioning as in the rest of the build- 
ing. Special attention will be required 
to seal the two exit doors from the 
lobby to the corridor. 


These are structural measures. A buf- 
fer of service of noisy rooms is placed 
completely round the elevator, and seg- 
regation is complete. 


Diagrams 82-84 show practical ex- 
amples of well planned elevators. It 
is not known whether the structural 
segregation is adequate but the buffer 
zones of service and non-quiet rooms is 
in each case very ample. The Amer- 
ican example, 83, is particularly well 
padded and it will be seen that the 
elevator enclosure walling does not 
carry through to the rest of the struc- 
ture. 


In the ideal examples given, 80, 81, it 
will be observed that, in addition to the 
walling, the elevator well has _ been 
made discontinuous with the floor slabs. 
This is a point to watch, as vibration 


could equally well be transmitted along — 


these slabs. 
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Three 
Privately Developed 
Apartment Houses 








Unusual and Highly Successful Apartments in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Richard J. Neutra, Architect 


The designer of an apartment house for private ownership and operation has a 
two-fold job: to provide homes for people and to design them so that the build- 
ing which houses them can be operated at a profit. Oftentimes the first has been 
taken for granted, and the second has caused too much work and worry. The 
average apartment house throughout the country—not the Park Avenue giant 
of New York City, but the smaller 6, 8, 10, or 12-family building common to 
our suburbs and lesser cities—have a number of characteristics in common: More 
or less strict economy of space; a display of iron grillwork, marble, or fancy terra 
cotta and brick where it shows, with common brick for rear walls; a few eye- 
catchers such as spun candy hardware to help sell prospective tenants. 


Neutra proceeded differently in designing these three apartment houses. He 
must have reasoned about as follows: If apartments are really homes, they ought 
to be as comfortable, as easy to keep up, as livable as any private house. And if 
they must show a profit, is it better to squeeze every inch of rentable space out of 
the plan, to try to make up for structural economies by dolling up the entrance 
hall—or to plan and build so soundly that the owner, too, has a simple mainte- 
nance problem, and can reasonably expect, not a great profit quickly, but a sub- 
stantial (and eventually larger total) profit over a long period of years? 


This may not have been conscious reasoning, but Neutra has to his credit a 
similar, much earlier, building than any of these three: a Los Angeles apartment 
house in which, during the several years since it was built, there has seldom been 
a vacancy, which has continuously been financially profitable; and it considerably 
antedates the current war housing emergency. The three buildings presented 
here (Kelton, Strathmore, and Landfair Apartments) are improvements on that 
earlier example. All achieve a remarkable degree of privacy, yet are liberally 
opened up to the ocean breeze and the magnificant view of the mountains. Each 
apartment has its individual entrance; most have outdoor living area that is at 
least semi-private. All have good-sized rooms, conveniently laid out, with many 
closets, built-in furniture, and other necessities for comfortable living—and no 
gadgety embossed lighting fixtures. What fixtures are needed are forthright yet 
unobtrusive. 


Kelton Apartments 








Kelton Apartments are built into a hilly site which might have been impossible 
to utilize profitably for the conventional apartment house. However, advantage 
has been taken of the steep slope to build in receding steps, providing each apart- 
ment with its own entrance, its garden, and its outdoor deck protected by an 
extensive roof overhang. Living here is more like living in one’s own home than 


occupying a flat. 
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Aelton Apartments Plans show that Kelton Apartments are really two buildings, of which the one 
toward the street has two floors. Note in the first-floor plan of this building that 
a door can be closed between the rear bedroom and the studio, making two apart- 
ments out of one large unit. All apartments are spacious, an effect which is 
enhanced by the broad expanses of windows, which are steel sash with rolling 
copper screens. Bedrooms have closets. with full-width sliding “doors. 
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Above is a view across a garden; below, interiors showing typical living room, 
sleeping alcove off the first-floor studio, and a typical kitchen. Doors are flush 
throughout, free of antiquated, hard-to-clean trim; hardware is plain, chromium 
finished. In addition to recessed and indirect lighting fixtures, numerous con- 
venience outlets are provided. The kitchens have a smooth, clean appearance; 
equipment includes stainless steel trimmed drainboards, ventilated cupboard, 
built-in vented refuse receptacle, mechanical refrigerator, abundant cupboard 
space. Floors in kitchens are linoleum; in living and bedrooms, hardwood. 


Kelton Apartments 
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Strathmore Apartments 


Strathmore Apartments consists of four buildings around a central garden. This 
may offer slightly less privacy for outdoor living areas than is the case in the 
Kelton Apartments, but the degree is negligible. Here, again, the apartments 
have been planned as homes. The development is north of Los Angeles’ Wilshire 
Boulevard on a hillside from which there is a view of the mountains. Buildings 
are laid out to catch the morning and evening sun; the familiar generous windows 
admit the outdoors and are shaded at living room balconies (mostly to the west 
and south) by wide overhangs. Individual entrances are provided for each apart- 
ment, and each has a service porch, opening from the kitchen, for deliveries. A 
garage, equipped with lift type door, is available for each apartment. 

















Strathmore Apartments 








Strathmore Apartments are located sufficiently far from boulevard traffic for 
comfort, yet are only five minutes’ walk from Westwood Village’s shops and 
bus lines. Below are views (top to bottom) of the street front, showing garage 
entrances; garden court; and typical living room interior. Bedrooms, not shown, 
are friendly in proportions, and have built-in wardrobes with sliding flush doors, 
dressing tables, sets of drawers, and full-length mirrors. Baths have both tubs 
and showers, soiled linen compartments, fixtures of good quality, and chromium 
fittings. , 



















































































Plans of Strathmore show size and arrangement of rooms, which are laid out and equipped for 
gracious—though not overly expensive—living. Kitchen and other equipment is similar to that 
in the Kelton Apartments. Heat is supplied by forced warm air heaters, with provisions for 
use as ventilating units. Automatic heaters provide hot water. Other conveniences include 
fold-up ironing boards, lockable delivery cabinets, laundry trays, and access to an incinerator. 





Landfair Apartments 


This building stands near Strathmore Apartments, on the ridge of a hill running east and 
west. The greater apparent severity of Landfair’s appearance is due partly to photographs 
taken before planting was complete—in fact, before apartments had been occupied—and partly 
to the fact that lot size and site did not permit the type of garden development used at Kelton 
and Strathmore. This latter fact makes Landfair somewhat different than the other two; 
Neutra tried to remedy the lack by providing reof gardens. However, tenants won’t go up to 
enjoy the outdoors; they want to go down to get out. Disregard of this habit led to a minor, 
though honest, mistake in planning—tenants don’t use the roofs—but added only slightly to 
costs. In addition, each apartment does have its own balcony. 


Landfair is essentially a row house, with kitchens, and living-dining space running through 
from wall to wall on the ground floors, and bedrooms and baths above; over the garages are 
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two flats, one above the other. As in the 
two previous examples, rooms are spacious, 
with similar equipment and fittings. Ex- 
teriors of buildings have a light, water- 
proof finish over the cement surfaces, and 
a heat-refiective aluminum coating on all 
metal work. 

In all three examples—Kelton, Strathmore, 
and Landfair—there is evident Neutra’s 
desire to apply to multifamily dwellings the 
same standards of design he uses in single 
family residences. After all, granting the 
differences in basic concept, lack of such a 
desire on the part of those responsible for 
our usual apartments is all that has caused 
them to be less successful as habitations 
than the typical American  one-family 
house. The even-more-motorized postwar 
future may bring us many families who 
would prefer a sort of suburban urban life, 
but who won’t want to give up the sim- 
plicity of a city apartment. Maybe such 
small units as these are an answer to such 
a problem. 
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by J. Davidson Stephen 


Detroit and the Detroit Area: Parts 2, 3, 4 


The studies of Detroit and the Detroit Area carried out at Cranbrook are divided into the 


following parts: 


1. DETROIT; A Preliminary Study of the City, 1942. 

2. THE REGION; Studies for “The Detroit Sphere of Influence, 1990.” 
3. LIVING AREAS; The Development of the “Area Scale.” 

4, INDUSTRIAL AREAS; Relation to Living Areas. 

5. COMMUNITY PLANNING; Plymouth, Michigan, 1990. 

6. NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING; The New Center of Plymouth, 1990. 
7. DETROIT; A ‘‘Master Plan’’ for Community Development, 1990. 


Part 1 was published in the December, 1943 issue. Parts 2, 3 and 4 are presented below. 
Parts 5, 6 and 7 will appear in a future issue. 


PART 2; THE REGION: Studies for The 
Detroit Sphere of Influence, 1990 


This is a study of the region, in 
accordance with a principle which 
Saarinen outlined in THE CITY— 
namely that the planning of a city 
involves an area considerably larger 
than the legal city limits. 


The reader may ask why 1990 was 
chosen. The answer lies in Part 1 
of this study (see December, 1943, 
NEW PENCIL POINTS) where, under 
the heading of Blighted Areas, it is 
noted that lack of planning has per- 
mitted decayed areas to reach their 
present extent in about thirty years. 
Saarinen assumes that rehabilitation 
of the city will take fifty years. 


It was necessary to evaluate Detroit’s 
relation to the United States; to Re- 
gion 4, as established by the National 
Resources Planning Board; and to 
Michigan (See Fig. 1). Detroit’s posi- 
tion in the automotive industry was 
also considered. Economic factors 
can—and do—change. Factories mak- 
ing automobiles today may manufac- 
ture prefabricated houses or heli- 
copters in fifty years, revising labor 
needs, and re-locating plants. 
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These studies do not prophesy population growth, nor fix 
the size of future communities. But the plan does indi- 
cate the region’s possibilities and shows how communities 


can be organized. 


Figure 2 shows population from 1870 to 1940. The Census Bureau shows about 131,669,000 for 
1940, and estimates future growth. The Minimum increase up to 1970 is the Census Bureau’s 
own estimate; it is then carried forward to about 154,250,000 in 1990; the Average and Mazi- 


mum increases reach 202,000,000 and 252,000,000 respectively. 


tinuation of the line showing the past increase in the nation’s population. 


The Average increase is a con- 


Saarinen used a similar procedure in his studies for Helsinki, and for Reval, Esthonia. Com- 


parisons with other European cities were made at the same time. 
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Figure 3 shows the various NRPB regions in the 
Eastern United States. Michigan is shaded to 
show its relation to Region 4. State lines are 
subordinate to the influence of cities, shown by 
concentric circles of 50,-100, and 150-mile radius. 
The Detroit influence extends 100 miles across 
Michigan and comes in contact with the Chicago 
influence. Cities in western Michigan, e.g., 
Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, and Kalamazoo, are 
more related to Chicago than to Detroit. 


The eastern shore of Lake Michigan, western 
Michigan, is frequented by Chicago vacationists. 
Also, on leaving St. Louis and entering Illinois, 
one notices a large sale of Chicago newspapers, 
indicating the influence of Chicago; the influence 
of Springfield and Peoria are secondary at this 
spot. The Louisville influence comes into con- 
tact with that of Indianapolis and Cincinnati, 
and so on. 


Figure 4 shows NRPB population data. In 1870 
the population of Region 4 was 10,888,000 or 
28.3% of the U. S. total; in 1900, 19,092,000 or 
25.1% of the total; in 1940, 31,374,000 or 23.8% 
of the total. From 1940 the minimum, average, 
and maximum increases are projected to 1990; 
such increases being proportioned by means of 
a “percentage increase over each preceding 
decade” for the entire United States to a cor- 
responding period for Region 4. For 1990 the 
minimum increase is 35,562,000, average—46.,- 
150,300; and maximum—52,973,600. 





Figure 5 shows geographical features and the 
relation of Michigan to the rest of Region 4, 
and to the Eastern United States. 


Figure 6 shows relative population among the 
seven states comprising Region 4 from 1870 to 
1940. Michigan came from fifth place in 1870 
to third in 1940, and the industrial states of 
Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan moved up rapidly 
from 1910 to 1930. 


Figure 7 shows Michigan population from 1870 
to 1940 (U. S. Census Bureau) 1870, 1,184,000 
or 3.07% of U.S. total; 1900, 2,421,000 or 3.19% 
of total; and 1940, 5,256,000 or 4% of total. In 
other words, while the region’s proportionate 
share of the nation’s population has been reduced 
from 1870 to 1940, Michigan’s has increased, 
particularly from 1900 to 1940, which includes 
the rapid increase in population (Figure 6) in 
1910 to 1930, the period of industrialization in 
Detroit. Figure 7 shows estimates of future 
growth based on minimum, average, and maxi- 
mum increases carried to 1990, proportioned by a 
“percentage increase over each preceding decade” 
for Region 4 to a corresponding period for 
Michigan. For 1990, the minimum increase 
total is 6,293,000; the average increase total, a 
continuation of the fine of past performance ot 
population data, 9,938,000; and the maximum, 
11,081,000. 

















Figure 8 shows the influence of De- 
troit and Chicago and the division of 
Michigan into five sections. Section 
A, Southeastern Michigan, includes 
the part falling into the Detroit influ- 
ence and includes the cities of Lan- 
sing, Flint, Saginaw, Bay City, and 
Port Huron—the automotive industry 
region. Section C falls within the 
Chicago influence and includes Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, etc.; the dotted 
lines indicate the division of Michigan 
according to the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission as shown in the March, 1943 
issue of NEW PENCIL POINTs (illus- 
tration showing Retail and Wholesale 
Trade Areas). Sections B and D 
could be parts of either the Detroit 
or the Chicago influence without 
affecting this study as these areas are 
thinly populated and largely agricul- 
tural or cut-over timber land. Sec- 
tion E is a mining area and also has 
much cut-over timber land. 


Figure 9 shows the area in square 
miles; 1940 population; percent of 
1940 population in each section; 1940 
population per square mile; 1930 
population; percent increase of 1940 
population over 1930 population for 
each section and for all of Michigan. 
Section A, about 27.0% of the total 
area of Michigan, includes 69.0% of 
the 1940 population. Percent increase 
1930-1940 for Section A is 9.3% as 
contrasted with the increase 1930- 
1940 for Michigan of 8.5%. It is 
noteworthy that the increase 1930- 
1940 for Section C, falling into the 
Chicago influence, is only 7.2%. 


Figure 10 shows the  urban-rural 
division in the Michigan population 
from 1870 to 1940. In 1870, urban 
population of 237,985 represented 
about 20% of the 1,184,000. In 1940, 
a category called “Rural Non-Farm” 
is also shown. It includes population 
in towns of between 1,000 and 2,500. 
The 1940 rural population is 860,202 
not including the rural non-farm, 
which is less than the rural population 
in 1870 and only 16% of the total; the 
rural non-farm is 17% of the total, 
and the urban 3,454,867, or 67%. In 
other words, the positions of the 
urban and rural groups have been 
reversed between 1870 and 1940. 
Some of the better agricultural land 
has been subdivided into building lots, 
and it might be assumed that the 
rest cannot support more people than 
in 1940. With the Rural Non-Farm 
Group increasing at the rate of about 
30 to 40% every ten years, the growth 
of urban population seems inevitable. 


The two maps in Figure 11 compare 
the area of Detroit in 1910 and in 
1940; charts below the maps give a 
picture of its population from 1820 to 
1940. In 1910 the area of Detroit 
was 41.67 square miles and the popu- 
lation 1,623,452; a density of 11,771 
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per square mile or 18.4 per gross 
acre. Detroit was largely a one-fam- 
ily house town in 1910 and is much 
the same today. This low density 
per gross acre and the large total 
area of Detroit today give some idea 
of the public utilities that are re- 
quired for the population. Highland 
Park and Hamtramck maintain their 
identity. Detroit now surrounds two 
separate cities. 


Figure 12 shows how the population 
and area increases have maintained 
their relationship from 1910 to 1940 
(there was little population increase 
1930 to 1940). 
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Figure 13 includes estimates of future 
growth to 1990. The figures are not 
completely valid as they are carried 
forward on the basis of past perform- 
ance. 


Figure 14. The incorporated places 
are shown in outline and shaded, un- 
incorporated by a solid square or 


dot, townships by dotted lines, the’ 


county lines by heavy dotted lines, and 
the metropolitan district by a solid 
line shaded at the edges. 


Figures 15, 16. Significant is the in- 
crease for the entire metropolitan 
district, 9.1%—more than that for 
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TED TO 


CITY'S POPULATION 


Detroit—3.5%—but much less than 
for the area outside of Detroit where 
the increase is 25.4%. 


Figure 17 indicates percentage in- 
creases for the Counties of Macomb, 
Oakland and Wayne. The Macomb 
increase is 51.7%; Wayne (omitting 
the larger centers such as Detroit, 
Dearborn, Hamtramck and Highland 
Park) is 43.5%; and Oakland County 
(omitting Pontiac) 37.0%. Compare 
these figures with Detroit’s 3.5%. 


Figure 18 shows Section A of Michi- 
gan—Southeastern Michigan and the 
metropolitan districts of Detroit, 
Lansing, Flint, and Saginaw and Bay 
City; together with the larger cities 
of Detroit, Jackson, Lansing (the 
capital shown with a star); Flint, 
Saginaw, Bay City, and Port Huron; 
and Pontiac adjacent to Detroit. 
Population centers of 2,500 or more 
are shown with a solid black dot. 


Figure 19. Percentage for metropoli- 
tan districts outside cities has increas- 
ed considerably from 1930 to 1940. The 
increase for the area outside these 
cities varies from 35.6% to 60.8%; 
the increase 1930-40 for the cities 
proper varies from —3.2% (Flint) 
to 2.6% estimated for Saginaw. The 
increases occur outside the city limits. 


Figure 20 shows population for 1930- 
1940, numerical increase 1930-1940, 
and percentage increase 1930-1940. 
Based on studies of the Section A 
counties, the population Section A was 
separated into urban population, (of 
all urban places over 2,500 not in- 
cluded in the various metropolitan 
districts) and the populations of the 
metropolitan districts of Detroit, 
Flint, Lansing, and Saginaw-Bay 
City. The balance is rural population 
and includes towns of 1,000 to 2,500 
in the rural non-farm category. It is 
the urban population that is the con- 
cern of these studies and later charts 
for the minimum, average, and maxi- 
mum population increase estimates 
are of great importance at this point. 
Note that the greatest numerical and 
percentage increase 1930-1940 is that 
of the Detroit metropolitan district— 
191, 108 and 9.1%. The balance of the 
urban population amounts to only 388,- 
319 or 5.9% over the 1930 population. 


Figure 21 is a study of percentage in- 
creases 1930-1940, more or less a 
recapitulation of the studies to this 
point. The importance of the Detroit 
metropolitan district to section A is 
clearly indicated. The establishment 
of the population of Section A shown 
in Figure 9 and the urban population 
of Section A in Figure 20 are neces- 
sary steps leading to the projection 
of this population data to 1990. 
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Part 3; LIVING AREAS: The Development of the 
“Area Scale” 


This analysis of the elements in a community 
of 38,000 persons, Figure 25, is based on studies 
made for a defense housing community by Eliel 
Saarinen, assisted by John Howard, now with 
the Cleveland Regional Planning Council. The 
average estimate of 4,900,595 or an urban popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 in 1990 is used. 


The community consists of ten neighborhoods 
averaging 3,800 persons each. Each has 400 
single-family houses, space for an elementary 
school, a recreation center, a civic center, and a 
shopping center, requiring a total of 123.1 acres. 
Ten neighborhoods would need 1,231 acres. 


Certain other community facilities are required: 
two junior high schools, a senior high school, a 
business center, and a civic center—requiring 
about 54 acres; to which might be added a rec- 
reation area of approximately 200 acres, a 260- 
acre green protective belt around the community, 
making a total area requirement of 776 acres. 


The neighborhood requirements of 1,231.0 acres 
and the community facility requirement of 776 
acres, make a total area of 2,007 acres or 3.1 
square miles. This is a density of approximately 
19.1 persons per gross acre of living area but 
does not include land required for industry. It 
is assumed that the residents are employed in an 
adjacent industry. 


The arrangement of the elements shows a typical 
grouping of communities around the community 
center (shown near the middle of the diagram 
Close to the parking facilities). 


In ruiding future studies it was considered that 
an area of 3.1 square miles would provide hous- 
Ing and other community facilities for a popu- 
lation of 40,000. 





Figure 22 shows the population of Michigan and 
Detroit from 1870 to 1940; also the Minimum 
estimate of future growth carried forward to 
1990 for Detroit, for the Detroit Metropolitan 
district, for the population of urban places 
of 2,500 or more and the three metropolitan dis- 
tricts in Section A, all of Section A, and the 
state of Michigan. 


Figure 23 shows similar data for the Average 
estimate of Detroit growth. 


Figure 24 contains similar data for the Maxi- 
mum estimate of future growth. 


The urban population varies from a Minimum 
increase estimate for 1990 of 3,635,191; Average 
of 4,900,595; and Maximum of 6,155,111. The 
distribution of this population is the next stage 
of the study, and leads to the development of 
the area scale. 
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Figure 26 shows the distribution of the Average urban population of approximately 
5,000,000 (determined in Part 2 of this study) in accordance with the area scale (de- 
veloped in Figure 25). 


Using the area scale of 3.1 square miles for 40,000, a scale of area for different sized 
communities was developed. This is shown at the lower left hand side of the map in 
Figure 26. The next step was to distribute the various communities on the map, 
keeping in mind the present population and location and the possibility that each com- 
munity will expand and develop in the next fifty years. This required study of new 
locations of industries, plans for new highways and super-highways, need for new 
railroads, etc. 

The smaller white circles indicate the living area required for each community and its 


approximate population in 1990 (size of circle). The spaces between the small circles 
would serve as protective belts and provide space for highways, airports, and indus‘ry. 
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The urban population includes 1990 
residents of the Detroit, Jackson, 
Lansing, Flint, Port Huron, and the 
Saginaw-Bay City areas, (indicated 
on the map by the large concentric 
circles). The expanded 1990 area of 
these cities is also shown. 


The distribution in 1990 indicates the 
urban population allocated to the De- 
troit, Flint, etc., areas, based on aver- 
age population increase estimates. 


The design pattern in Figure 26 is 
intended to indicate a method of plan- 
ning whereby the individuality of 
each community can be retained or 
restored. If this could be achieved 
these communities might be better 
able to meet difficulties ahead. In the 
event of future aerial bombardment, 
such planning would provide for dis- 
persion. 


Plymouth, Michigan, indicated by a 
strongly marked circle just west of 
the city limits of Detroit, is studied 
separately as part of the Detroit 
sphere of influence. 


Figure 27 compares the 1940 popula- 
tion of Detroit and the Detroit metro- 
politan district to the 1990 population 
of Detroit and the Detroit area. The 
1990 population of the communities 
or parts of communities within the 
Detroit city limits is about 1,070,000, 
which is less than the 1940 popula- 
tion. But Figure 26 indicates that 
the people would be able to live in 
thoroughly desirable communities in 
the Detroit of 1990. 


In 1940, 74.5% of the population lived 
within city limits; in 1990 only 25% 
will be in the city proper. In this 
connection, it might be interesting to 
refer to Figure 10, where it was noted 
that the relative proportions of the 
urban and rural populations in the 
State of Michigan had been reversed 
between 1870 and 1940. 


Part 4; INDUSTRIAL AREAS: Relation 
to Living Areas 


Figure 28. Here again, as in Fig- 
ure 4, Location of Industry, De- 
troit, 1942, (Part 1, December, 1943) 
reference is made to the Ford High- 
land Park Plant and to the Ford 
River Rouge Plant. The need for a 
greater land area for industrial plants 
is emphasized here again, because in- 
dustrial plants will very likely be lo- 
cated in more open areas. 


The total industrial area of Detroit 

shown is about 16.75 square miles. 

and includes industrial areas in High- 

land Park, Hamtramck and Dearborn. 

Industrial areas are about 10% of the 

ey leaving 90%, or roughly 150 sq. 
, for living area. 


Figure 29 is included to emphasize 
the inter-relationship among various 
manufacturers of automobiles and au- 


tomotive equipment located in this 
part of Michigan. 


Figure 30 shows a 1940 allotment of 
10% of the Detroit area for indus- 
try, 90% for living, in 1940. This is 
compared to 20% for industry and 
80% for living in 1990. The living 
area is calculated from an estimate 
of 5,000,000 people at a density of 
19.1 per acre. Thus a population of 
5,000,000 would need a living area of 
400 square miles and an industrial 
area of 100 square miles (80% and 
20% )—a total of 500 square miles, 
but a small portion of the 15,404 
square miles comprising Section A 
(Figure 9, December issue.) 
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Figure 31. A community of 40,000 persons requiring 3.1 square miles for living area 
would need about 0.78 square miles for industry (80% and 20%). The various com- 
munities have been allocated a certain amount of industrial area indicated on the 
map by the solid circles. It is understood th at some communities will have no industry, 
for example, Bloomfield Hills. Detroit has three major industrial areas: River Rouge, 
Milwaukee Junction, and Connor’s Creek. These are shown by large solid circles. A 
fourth industrial area is shown in the northwestern part of Detroit where there are 
several new industrial plants, and another industrial community is shown near War- 
ren. Note the industrial area near Plymouth. Plymouth is indicated by a strongly 
accented circle just west of Detroit. The railroad lines are also shown in Figure 31, 
including a proposed belt-line along the western boundary of the Detroit metropolitan 
district and Port Huron, thence into Canada. In general, new locations of industrial 
areas follow locations that are being selected by industries for their newer plants. 
Here again, such planning would provide dispersion in case of bombardment. 
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The Future 
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The Architecture of the Future: Part IV 


Conclusion of a Series by Talbot F. Hamlin 


The A. I. A. can play a major role 
in the future development of Amer- 
ican architecture. It can also play 
a minor role, or no role at all. Its 
official actions during the next two 
years are likely to determine which 
of these three alternatives will be 
true. Obviously, even at the lowest 
estimate of its function—that is, as 
the mere official representative of 
architects—the Institute in the past 
has left much to be desired. To be 
sure, the service performed by its 
Washington representative, D. K. E. 
Fisher, Jr., has been superb, and 
the information he furnishes is val- 
uable, timely, and helpful. But he 
has been a reporter primarily, a 
fact finder; and it seems as though 
the Institute should furnish more. 


If the Institute wishes to play 
a larger role—a role commensurate, 
shall we say, with its past history 
and its membership—it must do 
much more. There was, and is,’a 
great field for further and more 
forceful action. Take the whole 
matter of freedom for the architect 
to make his service to the public as 
valuable as he might. In public 
housing, for instance, it is obvious 
that many projects are not as good 
as they might be, not as attractive 
and human and livable as_ they 
should be. Some of this failure has 
come from _ over-standardization, 
from too much centralized govern- 
mental dictation. In the laudable 
effort to achieve adequate, inexpen- 
sive housing, the USHA had worked 
out minimum standards (which in 
practice were allowed to develop into 
maximum limits) the slavish follow- 
ing of which frequently hampered, 
where it did not prevent, better 
solutions. Yet nowhere to my 
knowledge has the Institute taken a 
strong position directed toward pro- 
tecting the ability and the right of 
the architect to present the best he 
can to the public in public housing 
matters. Almost the only official In- 
stitute acts with regard to public 
housing were in connection with 
architects’ fees, and I believe this is 
a shameful fact. What was neces- 
sary, instead, was a definite effort on 
the part of the Institute to make 
sure that government bodies, local 
and national, hampered as little as 
possible the architects’ ability and 
freedom to design within the de- 
mands of the problem. If that had 
been done, architects’ prestige would 
have been increased and the fee mat- 
ter would have taken care of itself. 


A really vital A. I. A. in the years 
following the war should be much 





more than a mere legal representa- 
tive of its members in Washington. 
As the oldest architectural associa- 
tion and the one with the highest 
standing, it must serve not only the 
profession but the nation. It must 
see that the profession of architec- 
ture in the broadest sense is allowed 
to operate to the greatest good of 
society. It must show the govern- 
ment and the people at large that 
the architects are a body of men 
whose skill and imagination is spe- 
cifically directed toward the purpose 
of making the nation’s homes, its 
working places, and its communities 
more beautiful and more livable. It 
must do everything to make this 
contribution possible, not waiting 
for orders, not standing around with 
cap in hand to beg more fees, but 
to be seen always in the vanguard 
of any controversy which has a bear- 
ing upon the quality of the archi- 
tects’ contribution. 


II 


To play this larger, more forward- 
looking role, the Institute must rep- 
resent the architectural profession 
as a whole, and as a representative 
of the entire profession, it must con- 
sider the distinct possibility of major 
changes in set-up, in order to make 
sure that its representation is com- 
plete. If the profession in the 
future is going to contain greater 
numbers of salaried employees—in 
corporation employ, in large offices, 
or in national, state, and local boards 
and commissions—the representa- 
tion of these important architects 
must somehow be made more 
effective. 


Above all, some kind of active co- 
operation with architectural drafts- 
men must be brought about. If the 
industrialization of the profession 
has gone so far as to make inevitable 
large offices in which tenure is pre- 
carious, the development of drafts- 
men’s organizations—such as_ the 
F.A.E.C.T. and the Architects’ Guild 
—is not only necessary but desirable. 
Under such situations, it seems to 
me, the last thing the Institute 
should do is to adopt in any way 
the attitude of an employers’ organ- 
ization as opposed to the labor 
unions. Professionally we are all— 
architects and draftsmen, civil serv- 
ice employees, or what not—devoted 
to one aim, the designing of better 
buildings and better communities. 
As a professional organization, the 
A. I. A. stands for that aim and 
therefore should and must work in 
the closest co-operation with all in- 
dividuals so engaged. 





I 











Just how this co-operation is to be 
brought about is a difficult problem, 
but one not impossible of solution. 
Perhaps every chapter should have 
certain standing committees on 
which representatives of the Civil 
Service Employees’ Association, The 
F.A.E.C.T., and the Architects’ Guild 
should sit as guest members, or even 
as active voting members with op- 
portunities to bring in, should they 
desire it, minority reports whenever 
the occasion warranted. Perhaps 
representatives of building labor 
could be invited to certain meetings, 
either of committees or of the chap- 
ters, or even to conventions of the 
Institute. 


The greatest help to this welding of 
the profession into one powerful unit 
would probably be obtained by a 
drastic reorganization of the whole 
system of associate membership in 
the Institute and a vast increase in 
this type of membership. The asso- 
ciate membership was founded to 
act as a guarantee of continuity be- 
tween the young and the fully ma- 
ture, and to serve as a sort of feeder 
to the Institute, in which promotion 
from associateship to full member- 
ship should be almost automatic. 
This system was designed for the 
days of many small individual offices, 
where most draftsmen planned to 
become architects themselves, and 
where the salaried official architect 
was a rare phenomenon. 


Today this condition is no longer 
true. The body of those who con- 
tribute to the design of buildings on 
a salary basis has vastly increased; 
relatively the number of individual 
offices has diminished. Tomorrow, 
with the probable development of 
more governmental designing offices 
like the TVA, the possible great 
increase in the amount of corporation 
design of houses or house parts, and 
the equally possible growth of large 
architect-engineer corporations, the 
position of the salaried architect will 
be of evergrowing importance. The 
sharp differentiation between drafts- 
man — partly apprentice — and pro- 
fessionally practicing architect is 
tending to die out. Even the fact of 
being a registered architect, or not 
being a registered architect, is in 
many fields losing its importance. 
Yet the old system of associate mem- 
bership continues in its traditional 
form, as though the Institute were 
unaware of the change. 





The Institute must then either re- 
vise its requirements for full mem- 
bership, or else drastically reorgan- 
ize and revalue the entire position 
of associate membership. Today ap- 
parently the only advantage the asso- 
ciate member has is that of paying 
dues and going to meetings, many of 
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which could hardly be called exciting. 
This, I think, accounts for the small 
number of associate members. If 
some way could be found of making 
associate membership a real, active 
participation, seeing to it that asso- 
ciates were represented on all im- 


portant committees, and perhaps 
giving them a vote in such matters 
as chapter officers and many other 
questions, associateship would be- 
come really valuable. Furthermore, 
the Institute might gain enormously 
by thus bringing into its midst 
younger minds unfettered by tradi- 
tion, as yet undefeated or uncowed 
by experience. Out of their. enthusi- 
asm and their dreams magnificent 
things might come. 


III 


The postwar Institute, it seems to 
me, has two other responsibilities 
both to the profession and to the 
public. The first is in the matter of 
building materials—a point I have 
already mentioned in earlier articles. 
Almost all architects of any ex- 
tensive practice have had occasional 
unfortunate experiences with highly 
touted and widely advertised prod- 
ucts. Today the architect is often 
completely at the mercy of the in- 
tegrity and the experience of manu- 
facturers, their advertising writers, 
and their salesmen. The wonder is, 
under such a system, that generally 
speaking so little has been foisted 
upon the people; yet that little is too 
much. With the coming of peace, 
the pressure toward the production 
and sale of any number of new mate- 
rials is going to be terrific. Many 
of these will have had the advantage 
of but few rigorous tests, save per- 
haps the carefully selected tests 
which their makers may give them. 
Yet the qualities of these materials, 
their performance under difficult 
situations, and their permanence, as 
well as their appearance, are going 
to do much to determine the value 
of postwar buildings and the quality 
of the service which architects can 
render. 


Surely there is need here for Insti- 
tute action. The A.I.A. should stimu- 
late careful and critical thinking 
about new materials. It could, 
through some committee or co-oper- 
ating body of impartial scientists, 
acquaint its members with the basic 
physical qualities of the various 
types of materials, and their re- 
sultant capacities and limitations, so 
that optimistic salesmen and wish- 
ful advertising might meet with a 
true scientific skepticism as well as a 
scientific freedom from prejudice. 
The Institute could serve, too, as 
some kind of a liaison between ar- 
chitects and the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, and should urge a loosen- 





ing of the extremely restrictive rules 
under which the Bureau works, in 
order to make the results of its tests 
more widely known and more socially 
useful. It might even set up an im- 
partial professional eommittee which 
would do for the architects what the 
committee on drugs of the A.M.A. 
does for the medical profession. A 
Producers’ Research Council is not 
enough. If the law prevents the 
National Bureau of Standards from 
broadcasting information about its 
tests, it would seem incumbent upon 
the profession, both as a self-pro- 
tective measure and a service to the 
public, to initiate and support some 
impartial body of its own through 
which the architect could obtain the 
real information he needs about 
products he wishes to use. If no 
more scientific means can be found, 
it should at least be feasible to set 
up a file of information in each 
A.I.A. Chapter where members could 
record their favorable or unfavor- 
able experiences with materials and 
equipment and in turn consult the 
recorded experience of their fellow 
architects. Over a period of time 
such a group fund of empirical in- 
formation would become broad 
enough to be reasonably accepted as 
reliable. Incidentally, access to it 
would constitute an additional in- 
centive to institute membership. 


The second of these additional re- 
sponsibilities of the Institute lies in 
the general field of making the pub- 
lic aware of what architects are, 
what they can contribute to the 
world, and of what their service con- 
sists. Public and governmental 
apathy to the architects and to archi- 
tecture is nine-tenths ignorance. 
Public objection to the amount of 
architects’ fees is nine-tenths ignor- 
ance. That ignorance can and must 
be overcome. This is not the place 
to go into the exact methods by 
which it might be overcome; radio, 
newspaper and periodical publicity, 
and so forth all suggest themselves 
at once. Perhaps one of the great- 
est aids to the defeat of this ignor- 
ance could be the newly resurrected 
Journal of the A.I.A. 


The postwar period will bring the 
greatest challenge which the archi- 
tects of America have ever made. A 
world stands ready to be remade. 
The war effort has shown us what 
united action devoted to a great ideal 
can accomplish. How well the archi- 
tects of America answer this chal- 
lenge, how much they are allowed 
to answer it, will depend in no small 
measure upon the A.I.A., their major 
association. Let us hope that this 
challenge will bring from the Insti- 
tute the leadership necessary to take 
advantage of this supreme oppdr- 
tunity. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
(November, 1943). Robert C. Kaestner 
has done an excellent job in covering 
a study of “New Schools for War and 
Post-War Needs.” El Portal Trailer 
Court prefab school at San Pablo, Cali- 
fornia is pictured. Jan Reiner, Czech 
designer is to be complimented upon his 
remarks on facades in his article called 
“The Public and Its Architect.” Mr. 
La Beaume has been answered. 


England 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
(September, 1943). Two most inform- 
ative articles accompanied by many il- 
lustrations of Swedish architecture ap- 
pear in this issue. Mr. G. E. Kidder- 
Smith tells of blight-proof cities and co- 
operation between private enterprise, 
city governments and a people educated 
to contemporary thinking, to produce a 
vital architecture. Mr. William Holford 
covers Sweden’s choice “between war 
and architecture,” commenting also up- 
on the honest aesthetic approach found 
in all new buildings. 


(November, 1943). Most outstanding in 
this issue is a house in Stockholm by 
Sven Beckstrom and Leif Reinus. A 
concise, workable plan plus the ex- 
cellent details found in most Swedish 
work and the best solution to date of 
the living room-conservatory make it 
of great interest to all architects. Beck- 
strom and Reinus have done away with 
the bulging glass house of old yet re- 
tain the conditions necessary to plant 
growth and achieve an excellent inte- 
gration of living room and greenhouse. 


The Stockholm Builders’ Club, by Sven 
Markelius, seems to work well but is 
insufficiently illustrated. Thomas Arch- 
er, the third of England’s Baroque ar- 
chitects, is given a thorough review. 


South America 


REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA 
(April). This magazine tends to be 
disappointing because so few advances 
are seen in the published designs. The 
issue for April is concerned with resto- 
ration of historical monuments and in- 
cludes illustrations of details and be- 
fore and after photographs. 


(June). A group of hotels is published 
here. The best is the Hotel Comfort- 
able. 

(September). This issue contains the 


best piece of design we’ve seen from 
the Argentine to date. It is the work 
of a third-year student—a hospital for 
contagious diseases. It is commendable 
or extreme simplicity—something few 
Argentines have yet achieved. The 
hew Automobile Club is interesting, 
though it has a falsely accentuated 
grand scale. Dean Leopold Arnaud of 
the School of Architecture of Colum- 
bia University, on his visit, spoke to 
uenos Aires architects on prefabri- 
tation and low cost housing in the 
United States, giving rental figures for 
the latter. 

(Continued on page 78) 


























































Here’s a TEMLOK IDEA 












that pays 


_... urging home 


insulation. But why just guard 


the coal pile and let it go at that? 
Here’s the way to make insulation 
pay extra dividends in much needed 
extra living space. A sunporch like 
the one above, or an attic, or even 
a basement, can be made into a 
comfortable, livable room with 
Temlok De Luxe—doing a real job 
of fuel-saving, too. 

Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe is 
ideal for space-salvage or space- 
conversion like this, in public 
buildings as well as in residential 
structures. Not only does this ma- 
terial insulate efficiently and deco- 


rate attractively, but it’s surpris- 


ways 


ingly economical of labor. There’s 
no special preparation needed, no 
finishing to do. Factory-applied 
neutral colorings suit practically 
any decorative plan. 

Temlok De Luxe is offered in 
three popular forms—boards (as 
used with batten strips in the pic- 
ture above), panels, and planks. 
And Armstrong offers two exclu- 
sive installation sundries—Tem- 
Clips and special No. 514 Adhesive. 

Send today for the facts—litera- 
ture, specifications, samples. Also 
see SWEET’S for further details. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Build- 
ing Materials Division, 6901 Ross 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S TEMLOK INSULATION 


SHEATHING « LATH « BOARD 


A) 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISH 
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the secret of getting 


FASTEST DELIVER 


D™" wait for “routine” afternoon pickups, when shipping 
AIR EXPRESS. Get your shipments on the way as soon 
as they are ready —as early in the day as possible. 

That’s the secret of getting fastest delivery. Because you 
avoid possible delay, due to end-of-day congestion when 
Airline traffic is at its peak. 

And to cut costs— AIR EXPREss shipments should 
be packed compactly but securely, to obtain the 
best ratio of size to weight. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool For 
Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based 
on “hours’’,not days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited’’—an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-1, Railway Express Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gers there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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(Continued from page 77) 


Manufacturer’s 
Literature 


Publications mentioned here are all 
8%" w« 11” unless otherwise specified 
and will be sent, free of charge, upon 
request. When writing for any of the 
literature noted here, please mention 
PENCIL POINTS. 


Safety in Boiler Water Levels 


The McDonnell Boiler Water Level 
Control booklet presents a comprehen- 
sive and detailed analysis of the boiler 
control devices manufactured by this 
company: boiler water feeders, low 
water cut-offs, combined water feeders 
and low water cut-offs, liquid level con- 
trols, automatic protective devices, 
pump controls, and feed water con- 
trollers. 

The book consists of a binding of data 
pages showing detail drawings and a 
list of conditions and limitations for 
each item, plus several brochures which 
have been issued by the company from 
time to time. Engineering data and in- 
formation on service and installation 
are given. Anyone who has questions 
about boiler control should find many 
answers here. (McDonnell & Miller, 
Wrigley Building, Chicago.) 


The Postwar Doorknob 


The Reading Hardware Corporation of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, offers a hand- 
some booklet of doorknob, door-pull and 
drawer-pull designs—the second of a 
series of hypothetical designs (A.LA. 
file No. 27) submitted by members of 
the architectural profession “as 4 
stimulus to better design in hardware 
for building postwar America.” A phot- 
ograph with a brief write-up about the 
contributor faces each drawing. 


Doors and Hangars 


A new 12-page brochure is offered by 
Byrne Doors, Inc., describing the prod- 
ucts—both standard and _  custom— 
which the company is prepared to de- 
sign and manufacture: hangar doors, 
hangars, industrial doors, crane en- 
trance doors, and steel partitions. Illus- 
trated with photographs, also a few 
detail drawings and brief specifications. 
Address Byrne Doors, Inc., 1150 Gris- 
wold St., Detroit, Mich. 


The A B C of Modular Masonry 


| Prepared and distributed by the Struc 


tural Clay Products Institute. Free. 


| An excellent small booklet demonstra- 


ting that clay products industries are 
ready and willing to adopt the four 
inch modular system developed in 1939, 
which received the support of AIA and 
the Producers’ Council. Series of di- 
mensions for brick and clay tiles are 
given graphically and the method by 
which these dimensions were decided 
upon is shown. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Be Wins enthusiastic praise 
. in 300 test installations 
a 
[.A. 
of “Couldn’t do without it.” “Best investment I ever 
“ made!” “‘We point with pride to our good fortune in 
not- having this equipment.”’ These are typical comments 
the received from people who helped test Servel’s new 
All-Year Gas Air Conditioner. 
Three hundred of these installations were made in 
by homes and certain types of commercial buildings through- 
rod- out the country. Careful records of costs and results 
m— were kept, and frank opinions of users secured. In every 
be case the verdict was the same . . . undreamed-of comfort 
a all year round, at a surprisingly reasonable cost! 
lus- Servel’s new All-Year Gas Air Conditioner is the re. 
few sult of nine years’ engineering and research. One compact 
= unit performs all six basic air-conditioning functions— 
| cools and dehumidifies in summer, heats and humidifies 
in winter, provides air circulation and filtering the year 
round. It combines all the advantages of indirect-fired 
ruc: heating and absorption refrigeration, in one simple-to- ; 
, operate complete air conditioner. " 
pe This new equipment will be available for your post- 
our- war clients just as soon as production capacity is re- 
939, leased from war work. Write today for the full story a 
. about Servel’s All-Year Gas Air Conditioner. Address: 
pal Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
» ERVEL, I 
ded * . S 5 ric. 
SERVEL GAS REFRIGERATORS are standard equipment America’s Leading Makers 
8) , In the nation’s finest apartments. of Modern Gas Appliances 
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(Continued from page 10) 


controls may have seemed, we are posi- 
tive that the results could not have 
been obtained without them. If we are 
to maintain after the war anywhere 
near the same levels of production and 
employment, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Federal government will 
still have to play a big part in the 
general scheme. 


It seems to us that the magnitude of 
the job of reconverting this country to 
a peace-time economy will be so great 
that all of the energies of private en- 
terprise, plus all of the present power 


of the Federal government, will still 
probably fall short of the needs. Though 
we can understand and fully sympa- 
thize with the desire to be rid of some 
of the government restrictions that 
have been imposed on the industry 
because of the war, we are certain that 
this will have to be done gradually and 
carefully in order to avert economic 
disaster. We further believe that pub- 
lic housing will and should continue to 
be a concern of the Federal govern- 
ment, and that the financing of many 
state and local public works through 
federal grants and loans is a sound 
practice and in the public interest. 
These things the Council would do away 








WANTED: 


for interesting, important war work 


If you’re a graduate engineer or 
architect...if you’re not now 
devoting all of your capabilities 
to vital war work... probably 
you can qualify for interesting, 
important work at Bell Aircraft. 
Machine design or mechanical 
drawing expe- 
rience is highly 
desirable. 

This is a sound, 
progressive, 


Just send 
a brief outline of 
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your education and experience to 
ENGINEERING PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 





fast-growing company. It has a 
splendid record of achievement 
in design and construction of 
military aircraft. Working con- 
ditions are excellent. We’re lo- 
cated near a metropolitan area, 
yet out far enough to permit 
living in the country if desired. 












with. We hope, for all our sakes, that 
it will be disappointed. 
—EDITOoRs 


ANN ARBOR CONFERENCE 


Dean Wells I. Bennett, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has sent us a sum- 
mary, written by Dean Joseph Hudnut 
of Harvards’ Architectural school, of 
proceedings at an informal conference 
at Ann Arbor. Our own comments 
follow the report. 


On October 16, 1943, a group of archi- 
tects met informally at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, to discuss certain problems 
which confront the profession of archi- 
tecture. The group met at the invita- 
tion of Dean Wells I. Bennett of the 
College of Architecture and Design at 
the University of Michigan. About 
thirty architects had been invited and 
twenty-four were present. 


The purpose of the meeting was dis- 
cussion, to gain by frank comparison of 
the views of architects from various 
parts of the country and perhaps to 
help clarify some professional problems 
—which have, of course, been widely 
discussed in the architectural press and 
through correspondence. 


It was agreed that the more critical 
problems facing the architect concern- 
ed, first, the architect’s status in the 
building industry; second, his standing 
with the public; third, the special field 
of responsibility and action of archi- 
tects. The architect’s qualifications for 
participation in community planning 
were also subjects of inquiry, and es- 
pecially the place of planning in respect 
to other phases of architectural work. 


It is obvious that one of the chief diffi- 
culties confronting the practitioner in 
architecture is the chaotic condition of 
the building industry. Some present 
thought the architect might play a 
larger role in its reorganization. The 
insistence of architects upon a rigid 
professional status has resulted in too 
wide a separation between their func- 
tions on the one hand and the total 
activities in building on the _ other. 
Something might be gained, it was felt, 
by a closer identification of architec- 
tural work with the activities of con- 
tractors and manufacturers. Archi- 
tects should be competent to assist their 
clients in the totality of planning, 
their services including not merely the 
organization of place, space, and struc- 
ture, but the economic and social plan- 
ning which necessarily underlies their 
more traditional responsibilities. Such 
an objective could not be obtained by 
argument; nevertheless, if architects 
would undertake wider responsibilities 
and carry these through in a thorough- 
ly practical and competent way, the 
building industry and the public, 10 
course of time, would begin to take all 
such services as a matter of course. 
Today, clients are frequently surprised 
to find that the architect is a man of 
affairs. 
In this connection the members present 
exchanged views in respect to the archl- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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tect’s financial responsibilities. Several 
of those present felt that it might be 
quite proper in the building industry 
after the war for architects to under- 
take much of the work now done by 
contractors, yet there was no unanimity 
of feeling on this point. Some of those 
present went so far as to suggest that 
the architect might carry forward an 
entire building operation. The chances 
of survival for the architect as an orig- 
inal practitioner do not appear to be 
bright, so that, in any case, some form 
of cooperation—either with other pro- 
fessional groups, such as engineers, or, 
on the other hand, with business and in- 


dustrial groups—would seem to be in- 
evitable. 


Very little progress can be made un- 
til the architect has achieved a more 
rational, firm standing with the general 
public. It is a great pity that some 
agency has not been devised for the 
promotion of the profession, and it was 
felt that such an organization is ur- 
gently needed. Architects should write 
frequently for the press and should 
make use of museums, schools, and de- 
partment stores for frequent exhibitions 
of their work. They should avoid in 
their public relations those mystifica- 
tions which so often obscure the real 
meaning of architecture from the pub- 
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lic view; they should, in short, do 
everything possible to remove the ex- 
isting misconceptions concerning the 
character and objectives of architec- 
ture. 


This discussion led to the examination 
of present educational methods. Great 
progress has been made in architectural] 
education during the past few years but 
this program must be carried farther, 
especially in the direction of a practical 
discipline calculated to give the archi- 
tect a better understanding of the work 
which he will have to do, and to assist 
in the dissolution of the many mis- 
conceptions which surround his work. 
The discussion of planning occupied a 
considerable part of the conference. It 
was felt that architects had not as- 
sumed the important role in planning 
for which they are qualified. Certainly 
city planning has always been a prov- 
ince of the architect and, although the 
architect should of course invite the 
collaboration of technicians and econo 
mists, his role should seldom be second- 
ary to these. Architects must be ready 
to serve the public as members of plan- 
ning and housing associations, and they 
should, if possible, assume a more ag- 
gressive role in all urban matters. 


At the end of the conference, it was 
decided that further conferences of this 
nature should be held. The desire of 
those present was to avoid, so far as 
possible, a formal organization but to 
maintain an agency for the exchange 
of ideas. The name “Ann Arbor Con- 
ference” was adopted and Branson 
Gamber, of Detroit, was elected Chair- 
man. There are to be no other officers 
and no other committees, and the con- 
ference will meet again upon the invi- 
tation of Mr. Gamber. 


The very fact that the conference was 
held is most encouraging. The fact that 
it was apparently not held under the 
aegis of any existing professional or- 
ganization may be either encouraging 
or regrettable, depending upon which of 
two general points of view is held by 
the reader: 1, that no professional: so- 
ciety has proved itself capable of doing 
anything about the situation; 2, that 
such matters should of course be left to 
the regularly constituted authorities. 


To the Editors of PENCIL PorNts it 
seems that, in general, the discussions 
were wholesome if necessarily a little 
vague. With one point, however, we 
are in sharp disagreement: the state- 
ment that “The chances for survival of 
the architect as an original practitioner 
do not appear to be bright... ” Well, 
buildings and neighborhoods and cities 
are going to continue to be built. Some 
body must at least record somewhere, 
if only verbally, a scheme for building 
each project. That somebody will be, in 
the only true sense of the word, its 
architect. If what we accept today 48 
the professional architect is not to sur 

(Continued on page 84) 
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T’S important that your future clients start 

thinking about their postwar homes right now. 
To stimulate their interest in new homes—to aid 
them in the pre-planning stage—Crane Co. is 
offering a “Step Planning” Portfolio containing 
a wealth of information on bathrooms and kitch- 
ens. This portfolio gets them out of the wishing 
and into the doing stage...induces them, in 
many cases, to consult you at once about the kind 
of homes they wish to have when the war is over. 


They'll Be Your Clients Soon... 
of Toda 
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Yes, Crane is working today to aid tomorrow’s 
home builders. Already Crane designers and en- 
gineers are developing the Crane plumbing and 
heating line of tomorrow—a line that reflects the 
wishes of America’s home owners, as shown by 
actual survey. 

Wouldn’t you like to see a copy of the Crane 
“Step Planning” Portfolio? Although intended 
for your clients, you will find much in it to inter- 
est you. Just mail the coupon for your copy! 


Crane Co., 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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vive, it is that professional architect’s 
fault, for the demand for him exists now 
and will become overwhelming after this 
war. He may have to exchange what 
he has misnamed a code of ethics for 
greater responsibilities, better remun- 
eration—both practical and intangible 
—and a correspondingly more important 
position in society. The position is open, 
and somebody is going to fill it. 


Dean Hudnut’s report says much the 
same thing; but are we wrong in read- 


ing into his lines a nostalgia for the 
original practitioner rather than glory 
in the coming architectural opportun- 
ity? And speaking of public relations, 
if the practitioner is not to mystify the 
public should he not start by examining 
himself to make certain that what he 
stands for is architecture rather than 
the original practitioner? 


Captain Gray vs. Clark & Bentley 


Dear Editor: 


The protests of Clark & Bentley Esq’s., 
that some of the examples of contem- 





























Post-War Window Areas will no doubt be larger, as 
current trends continue. While generous fenestration opens 
. WINDOW EFFICIENCY 
will have to be examined more critically than ever before. 

When stock-size Pella Casement Units are available 
again, compare these three design features with the field 


exciting design possibilities . . 


for BEAUTY and EFFICIENCY: 


WOOD and STEEL both used in Pella Casement frames 


to combine beauty and strength. 


ROLSCREENS, original roller-type inside screens. The ulti- 

















TODAY'S HOUSING 


mate in screen efficiency and convenience. DUAL GLAZING, 


the single-panel type that mounts on inside of sash. 
Inconspicuous. Quickly and easily removed for cleaning. 


Watch, too, for the new Pella DOUBLE HUNG Windows 
which make the Pella line of windows COMPLETE for 
post-war homes and commercial buildings. ROLSCREEN 


COMPANY, PELLA, IOWA. 


Investigate Pella Awning- 
Type Windows available with 
screens and storm sash. For 
2 x 4 frame, thin wall or 
masonry construction. White 
pine. Toxic treated. WRITE 
FOR FREE FULL-SIZE DETAILS. 
Address Dept. 114. 


Villa WINDOWS “ines cannns: 


Made by Makers of Famous Pella ROLSCREENS and Pella VENETIAN BLINDS 
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porary American architecture pub- 
lished in the NEW PENCIL POINTS were 
ugly, is that much poppy-cock, in fact 
I would say fiddle-sticks and rubbish. 
Seems like Clark & Bentley Esq’s., have 
a senile sense of the good and the bad 
of it and need a lift. 


I seem to remember in my early studies 
of the remarkable subject of architect- 
ure, that one, Louis Sullivan by name, 
raised about the same sort of causticity 
among, the then modern exponents of 
contemporary architecture. 


If I were either Bentley or Clark, | 
would leave the judgment of the good 
and bad of contemporary American 
architecture to future historians and 
devote myself to the study of the ex- 
cellent examples of our puny efforts at 
design as presented in your magazine. 
You keep on publishing them and I] 
promise you, some of us will be mighty 
glad to see the stuff. 


And, I don’t recall seeing any design 
work by Bentley or Clark Esq’s—that 
I would pass judgment on. 


BENJAMIN GRAY 
Captain, Corps of Engineers 


Dear Captain Gray: 

Thank you very much for your note 
giving us a word of cheer and encour- 
agement. It is particularly nice to get 
a letter from the armed forces indicat- 
ing that architects who are wearing 
uniforms have not lost all of their in- 
terest in the profession and its prob- 
lems. 


We will do our best to continue to steer 
a course in the progressive direction 
and to present material representative 
of what we believe to be the best trend 
of contemporary American thought. 
We are utterly sincere in our belief 
that something very fine is in course of 
developing. The big problem is to get 
more of the older men to understand 
that the approach of the younger men 
is not superficial, as a good many of 
them suppose it to be. They say it is 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks, 
but at least it should be possible to get 
from them more understanding and 
sympathy as time goes on. EDITOR 


Notices 


FRANK E. CLEVELAND, CHESTER N. GOD- 
FREY, and ALEXANDER E. HOYLE, pres 
ent members of the firm of Cram and 
Ferguson, announce that they are aé- 
mitting to partnership Chester A. 
Brown, John T. Doran, and William 
H. Owens, who have been long ass0- 
ciated with the office, and will continue 
practice under the same name at the 
same address, 248 Boylston Street, Bos 
ton, Mass. 


HARLEY AND ELLINGTON announce neW 
partners. The new firm, Harley, Elling- 
ton and Day, of 1507 Stroh Bldg., De 
troit, Mich., consists of the following 
partners: Alvin E. Harley, A.I.A., Har 
old S. Ellington, A.S.C.E., Clarence E: 
Day, A.I.A., Fred M. Harley, A.LA» 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“DIM-OUT AREAS” 


INSIDE YOUR PLANT? 


Reflecting floors made with Atlas White 
cement would materially increase illu- 
mination on this vertical work surface. 


The proven value of considering the floor 
as a contributing factor to effective light- 
ing is an outgrowth of wartime airplane 
production. 

Lighting tests made by General Electric 
engineers in a bomber plant showed that 
a Light-Reflecting Floor, made with Atlas 
White cement, reflected 61% more light 
than an adjacent gray cement floor under 
identical lighting conditions, which were 
onthe order of 35 foot-candles. This 
resulted in an increase of 61% in the 
illumination on underwing surfaces and of 
20% on vertical work surfaces, where a 
large part of normal industrial work is 
done. Shadows and dark areas were 
reduced, and seeing was made easier, 
more comfortable and more efficient, by 
reducing the contrast in _ brightness 
between the surrounding areas and the 
visual task. 

For complete information about Light- 
Reflecting Floors, for war and post-war 
construction or conversion, write for a 
copy of the 24-page booklet, “Light from 
Floors.”? Atlas White Bureau, Universal 
Atlas Cement Company (United States 
Steel Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


HOW ABOUT MAINTENANCE? 


Experience shows white-cement floors are 
easy toclean, easy to keepclean,andretain 
their reflection advantage. Maintenance 
is simple—frequent sweeping, occasional 
damp mopping, periodic scrubbing. 


NP-F-23 


WHITE CEMENT 


For Light-Reflecting Floors 
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Julian R. Cowin, A.I.A., and Malcolm 
R. Stirton, A.I.A. 


LAW, LAW AND PoTTER, Architects, of 
121 South Pinckney Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin, announce the admission of 
Paul E. Nystrom to partnership. Mr. 
Nystrom, University of Minnesota ’24, 
has been associated with the firm since 
1927. 


KENNETH M. ADELSTEIN, Architectural 
Engineer, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Washington, D. C., has been assigned 
to the Small War Plants Corporation, 
with offices in Richmond, Norfolk and 
Roanoke, as a Procurement Specialist. 


Change of Address 


F. P. Piatt & Bro., Architects, an- 
nounce the removal of their offices to 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


BERNHARD Dirks, Architect, until 1942 
in Greenfield, Mass., announces the re- 
opening of his office in Montague, Mass. 


Data Wanted 


BEN JOHN SMALL, A.I.A., Dept. Pub. 
Works, Bureau of Arch., Municipal 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. (Data and 
catalogs for complete A.I.A. file. Also 
samples.) 


ALFRED M. RINAuDOT, Architectural De- 
signer, 8611 Lancaster Drive, Bethesda, 
14, Md. (Literature, data and samples 
pertaining to residential construction 
and design, present and postwar.) 


BERNHARD Dirks, Architect, Montague, 
Mass. (Data and catalogs for complete 
A.LA. file.) 


Draftsman Wanted 


Experienced, capable of preparing pre- 
liminaries, working drawings, details, 
etc.; work at present on postwar proj- 
ects. Excellent opportunity; perma- 
nent; New York State. List education, 
experience, salary, draft status. Reply 
care Editor, PENCIL POINTS. 


Position Wanted 


Estimator, supt. Familiar with all types 

of construction. Have been with archi- 

tects and engineers on defense and 
hospital work, also builders. 

Ros H. CEOSTIGAN 

234 Martine Avenue 

White Plains, N. Y. 
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SEALS, WATERPROOFS, PRO- 
TECTS CEMENT, SLATE, TILE, 
MARBLE AND TERRAZZO 
FLOORS 


The widespread adoption of ONEX-SEAL by 
leading flooring manufacturers and con- 
tractors is due to the fact that the sealing 
properties of a filler, the wearing qualities 
of a finish and the attractive sheen are all 
embodied in ONEX-SEAL, It transforms a 
dull, lifeless, unattractive, rough surface to 
protected, stain resistant, smooth mirror-like 
surface revealing the true natural colors. The 
Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your local- 
ity will gladly give advice on any floor prob- 
lem. Call or wire us today. 
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FEDERAL BUILDINGS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Send for 
Specifica- 
tion Cards. 
FREE for 
the asking. 





THE 


HILLYARD 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
































SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
Inswich, Mass. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIX- 
TURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE 
RAY TUBES, OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


This Yoke) 40-3) tells you 


how to get all the fluorescent light 


you need with the new and 
improved Sylvania All-Purpose 
Commercial Fluorescent Fixture. 
It is yours for the asking. Just fill 


in and mail the coupon below. 


coer ee eee SE SS SS | 


| 


YY 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
Dept. NPP-1 Ipswich, Mass. 
Please send me your new commercial fixture booklet and tell me how my client can 


qualify under WPB ruling for improved fluorescent fixtures now. | am interested in 
lighting the following types of areas: 


NAME... 
COMPANY__ 


ADDRESS 
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“DEMAND THE BEST!” 





J-S.STAEOTLER,ING. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
in War—tin Peace 


Prepared by the Air Conditioning and 
Refrigerating Machinery Association, 
Inc., this well-planned booklet presents 
a brief but thorough summary of the 
services performed by the contempor- 
ary industry. The uses of temperature 
control in war production, food conser- 
vation and transportation, and on the 
fighting front are described. Although 
many of the industrial and scientific 
uses of temperature control have been 
enumerated in print before, the total 
list contains many items which do not 
ordinarily come to mind. (Profusely 
illustrated with photographs, drawings 
and tables. Size 9” x 11%”). 


Air Transport Progress 


The Air Transport Association of 
America, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. presents 
some very interesting data in its book- 
let, “Little Known Facts About the 
Scheduled Air Transport Industry.” 
This 24-page, 9” x 12” publication is 
the fifth edition carrying that title, and 
it contains all the information included 
in previous editions. It is not copy- 
righted, and quotation and reproduc- 
tion of material and charts is invited. 


Charts tell the story of air transport 
growth in America—which leads the 
world. The graphs, which are invari- 





ably characterized by dramatic rising 
lines, show such facts as number of 
passengers carried, passenger-miles 
flown, revenue miles flown, air mail 
data, revenue, expenses, plane opera- 
tions, equipment, personnel, fuel con- 
sumption and the safety record. Time 
covered is about 1931 to 1941 or 1942 
(depending on military requirements). 


individual Design in 
Prefab Homes 


The newest brochure by the Homasote 
Company, “Not Houses But Homes,” 
(12 pages, 5” x 7”) explains the various 
degrees of prefabrication: preconstruc- 
tion of the whole house, from a stand- 
ard design, to be delivered in sections; 
pre-construction of panels, to be erected 
in accordance with a stock design; pre- 
construction of panels, to be made into 
an individual design; delivery of pre- 
cut lumber in proper sizes and quanti- 
ties to enable the individual builder to 
make a house chosen from the manu- 
facturer’s catalog; and prefabrication 
according to the Precision-Built system. 
Address the Homasote Company, Tren- 
ton, 3, N. J. 


Multiform Glassware 


A ten-page booklet by the Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y., which describes 
the Pyrex Brand insulation products. 
The multiform process is said to pro- 
duce opaque or translucent glass of a 
greater variety of shapes than ordinary 
glass blowing, pressing or drawing. 
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DRAFTING PEN PRECISE TO .OOO1” 


Test the smoothness of Esterbrook 
Drafting Pens, right on your own board! 
Just send us the make, name and num- 
ber of the drafting pen you now use 
most—and we will mail, without charge, 
the corresponding pen in the Esterbrook 


Drafting Series. Write NOW. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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